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BULWARKED 


How Life Insurance guaran- 
teed adequate income to the 
relatives of Lon Chaney's 
widow. 


TOO LATE 


It happens every day, avers 
Edgar Paul Hermann. People 
just seem to forget about 
death. In a series of short 
sketches he emphasizes the 
importance of life coverage. 


RECORD 


Dr. Hoffman's study of the 
Diabetes Record for 1934 
shows the highest death rate 
yet recorded. (See page 9.) 
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DISABILITY 


is 


PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1 
and 
DISABLED MEN FACE 
FOUR PROBLEMS 


|1—They need a definite, guaranteed 
come, supervision free, about which 
there is no worry. 


2—They need this income regardless of the 
cause or type of disability. 


3—The basis for payment must be inability 
to work, rather than house confinement. 


4—I+ must be theirs irrespective of physical 
condition. 
THE NEW 
PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Non-Cancellable Income Policy 


SOLVES ALL FOUR 
The 
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A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 


Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 | 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 


I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 


With much interest I have read your introduction “T'e 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 


Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 


| In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 


| preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 


Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 
GUIDE. 


List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 


| (Ask for company club rates) 
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NOW It's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 
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CONQUERING A GIANT 





ways faced its first adversary in the insurance 
companies of America. 

It was uphill work and the companies knew 
it. Persistently they continued their attack in 
the face of steadily mounting totals of death 
and injury, in the absence of tangible evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of their labors. 

Years of effort have finally touched off the 


spark of public opinion. On all sides we see it 





Tue giant of destruction on the high- 


flaming into action against a condition which 
last year resulted in over 36,000 deaths and 
nearly one million injuries. 

The vision and the patience of the companies 
are being justified, as what was once the con- 
cern of a single industry becomes the call to 


action of an aroused nation. 
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Toward Bigger Achievement 


Next year this Company will celebrate its 
first quarter-century of service. It has won 
the confidence and good will of westerners. 
It reviews a record of steady, conservative 
progress, yet constant modernization of 
views and methods. 


*Direct liberal home office contracts for 
fieldmen. *Non-forfeitable renewals. *A 
complete line of policies. *Juvenile, 
women, group, wholesale, accident and 
health. *Proven organized selling plans. 
*Dynamic presentations. *Sales aids for 
every situation. *Understanding home 
office cooperation. *Really helpful instruc- 
tion and supervision for new men. Write 
for details. 


RAY P. COX, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


California 
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* GREETINGS * 


(Co WM, . Wilkam 7; er 


Secretary, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Whose memoirs, "My Half Century in Life Insurance” have just been published, and may 
be purchased through The Spectator at $3 the copy. 


* 


Probably no writer on life insurance salesmanship has had a more profound influence than Mr. Alexander. 

Dealing in fundamentals, his books have been perennially popular, and have achieved international fame. 

The nine individual publications are described below, together with their price separately or when 
purchased together. 





THE ALEXANDER LIFE INSURANCE COURSE 


| 


WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND WHAT IT the finished polish of the experienced and suc- 


Does.—Price, $1.50. An elementary text book 
telling what life insurance is and what it does 
in so simple a manner that the average layman 
may in a brief space of time obtain a clear 
understanding of the basic principles of the life 
insurance system. The work contains a clear 
and concise statement of the scientific theory 
on which the business of life insurance is 
based, and is the most up-to-date work on mod- 
ern life insurance practice. 


How TO SELL INSURANCE.—Price, $2. A 
practical guide for the student of life insur- 
ance; the text covers every phase of life insur- 
ance soliciting, enlarged and elucidated by 
practical examples and illustrations taken from 
the experience of one who has long been iden- 
tified with the problem of the field man, and 
also with the education of a large agency force. 


ART OF INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP.—Price, 
$2. After one has learned to walk, he is taught 
running, dancing, jumping, etc. This book 
goes into the higher arts of salesmanship and 
is designed to assist the student in acquiring 


cessful life insurance salesman. 


INCOME INSURANCE FOR FAMILY PROTECTION. 
—Price, $1.50. This publication specializes on 
all the arguments and reasons in behalf of the 
protection of widows and orphans by means of 
gradual payments of life insurance for their 
benefit, instead of lump sum payments. The 
material in this book will add immeasurably 
to the store of fundamental knowledge and 
salesmanship ideas accumulated by the student 
from the five previously described books. 


ONE HUNDRED WAYs OF CANVASSING.—Price, 
$3.50. This book, as indicated by its title, is 
full of thoughts, ideas and concrete instances 
where others have made sales by following 
certain methods of procedure. The success of 
others and the means by which this success is 
achieved is one of the most inspiring and ef- 
fective sources of learning to students. 


COMPLETE COURSE OF FIVE BOOKS, 
$10.00 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. ALEXANDER 


THE SuccESSFUL AGENT.—Price $2.50. This 
book may be regarded as a supplementary 
volume to the above course, or it may be pur- 
chased by those wishing to have in a single 
volume a compact and comprehensive treatise 
on salesmanship, and a clear explanation of 
the foundation principles on which all sound 
life insurance rests. This book deals also with 
the dignity, importance, and pecuniary value 
of the agents’ calling and tells him how to suc- 
ceed and increase his earnings. 


LIFE INSURANCE SIMPLY EXPLAINED.—Price, 
$1.50. This little book is primarily intended 
for school and insurance classes, and Frank L. 
Jones, ex-president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and former Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Indiana, has prepared a 
series of lessons with appropriate questions 
based on this volume as a text-book. This 
book can be understood by any intelligent read- 
er whether young or old and will be of great 
value to those, at the beginning of their career, 
who become insurance salesmen, as well as for 
laymen who wish to know something about the 


great value and scope of life insurance to peo- 
ple of all classes. 


INSURANCE FABLES FOR LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 
—Price $1. This is a little book of terse say- 
ings, each one carrying a lesson well worth 
remembering when canvassing a _ prospect. 
Modeled after Aesop’s Fables, it is interesting 
reading and amusing as well as instructive. 


LIFE INSURANCE FABLES FOR THE MAN IN 
THE STREET.—Price, 50 cents. An inspirational 
little book also modeled after the Aesop’s 
Fables with life insurance morals for the 
prospect. An agent with these stories on the 
tip of his tongue will have a distinct advantage 
over his less fortunate contemporaries. 


The prices of the previously described nine 
books individually total $15.50. Take advan- 
tage of the 

SPECIAL PRICE 
ALL NINE BOOKS ORDERED TOGETHER, 
$13.00 
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From Favored Sons 


HE Spectator in this edition is issued in two parts. Section two 

is the Prominent Patrons Number which annually lists some 

twenty thousand names of American men and women who have 
protected their present security and that of their families against 
the unforeseen turn of fortune’s smile. Here are recorded thousands 
upon thousands who, impressed by the vicissitudes of life, have 
buttressed and given permanence to their financial resources by 
guarding dependents against the day of infirmity, illness and death 
by ample life insurance protection. 

Among these names America notes her famous and favored 
sons. Above the crowd, in many fields of endeavor, these owners 
of life insurance policies exert a tremendous influence on thou- 
sands of others who, having faith in their judgment, follow the 
good example set and buy adequate protection. The pages of this 
issue are filled with wise counsel from the nation’s leaders who 
believe with our President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, that “To carry 
adequate life insurance is a moral obligation,” and with ex-Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover they are certain that, “The wide distribution 
of insurance in this country is an invaluable factor in our daily life 
and one of the finest results of our national development.” 

Business men, statesmen, stars from the sport and screen world, 
by word and purchase, record their conviction that life insurance 
is an indispensable possession. Though in the words of the late 
President Harding, “They have found their policies a burden upon 
their resources at times,” nevertheless, like him, “they have always 
found them to be very comforting possessions.” 

In every city and state in the Union there are listed important 
personages who have given tangible approval through an insur- 
ance policy to the truism of Woodrow Wilson that “We are in this 
world to provide not for ourselves but for others and that is the 
basis of economy.” These people from the entrenched position of 
success offer to all the advice of William H. Taft, “All a man can 
do under existing circumstances to safeguard his family is to get 
his life insured.” 

From these pages, leaders in industry add in thoughtful words, 
their appreciation of Theodore Roosevelt’s observation that “Life 
insurance increases the stability of the business world, raises its 
moral tone and puts a premium upon those habits of thrift and 
saving.” Prominent among these life insurance patrons are astute 
and discerning individuals from the banking field. Their inclusion 
is at once much of their own acumen and the financial stability of 
the life insurance company. 

They found with Calvin Coolidge that, “Our companies are on 
so sure a foundation that there is no argument against the taking 
of life insurance and there is no medium of protection that is better 
than life insurance.” 

To every man and woman in America, every agent should repeat 
the admonition of Grover Cleveland, “Get a policy and then hold 
on to it. It means self-respect, it means that nobody will have to 
put something in a hat for you or your dependent ones.” 


Lae 














e THEY DO IT EVERY DAY! 


A Series of Real Life Dramas Enacted 
By Life Salesmen Who Are “On the 
Way Out” 


By EDGAR PAUL HERMANN 


ELL, they buried Tom 
WY Fines in the Potter’s field. 
Too bad, poor fellow! He’d 


been on relief for more than two 
years, and was greatly discouraged, 
but cheerful in front to the last. 

Now, it comes out. He owned a half 
interest in a quarter section of Okla- 
homa land fifteen years ago. They 
cheated him out of it, so he thought, 
with stock, worthless stock, in an oil 
development company. Disgusted at 
last, he put the papers away and for- 
got them. And that stock is worth a 
quarter of a million today. 

Poor Tom. He didn’t know he was 
rich. 

But how different is he from many 
a life underwriter? 

What would you think of an insur- 
ance salesman with 300 policyholders, 
several thousand acquaintance-friends, 
a special agent’s contract of ten years’ 
standing with a good company, a siz- 
able renewal income, a fine growing 
family of children, respect of his fel- 

townsmen and many priceless in- 
tangible assets—who bayed at the 
moon and beefed at the times, and 
kept both his digestion and his atti- 
tude all out of kelter? 

It has been done! 

H. K. Hackett sat in front of 
Riggses store and spat against the 
long-unused hitching posts’ before 
which a long line of Fords and be- 
engined bronchos rested, while he 
gazed reflectively at the stacks of 
patent stock food and the rolls of 
patent fencing. 


Some Always Advance 


Then he whittled himself a new 
plug, smoothed out his thin gray hair 
and settled into a reminiscent mood. 

“A powerful funny thing how some 
insurance men stays just like they 
was, to start with, like me, and some 
others like Joe Bonnett gits to be rich. 
Fifteen years ago Joe and me was 
competitors, you might call it, right 
here in Tunkett Center. Both of us 
doing right well, we thought. Then 
along come that supervisor. Smart 
Aleck he was, and said we’d each have 
to write fifty thousand or give up the 
contract. I laughed at him. Ain’t fifty 
thousand dollars in the hull of Sparta 
County I told him. I was right, too. 
No, sirree. He couldn’t get me to rush- 
ing around breaking my neck to write 
more business just so he could get a 
feather in his cap and maybe be pro- 
moted. I went along just as I was 
going. 

“But Joe. Joe didn’t have no more 
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sense than to take him serious. Mighty 
nigh worked hisself to death, Joe did, 
and didn’t write the fifty thousand 
nuther. I told him he wouldn’t. Well, 
the supervisor came back, and told 
Joe not to mind, that he could have 
the Summitsville territory, too, and 
next year he’d make it. Now me—I 
wouldn’t move to Summitsville if you 
gave it to me, but Joe did. And if it 
don’t beat all for luck—Joe wrote 
seventy-five thousand the very next 
year. Yes he did. And more every year 
since, almost. See that Buick over 
there—the big one—that’s Joe’s. He 
comes over to Tunkett Center fre- 
quent. Got some big policyholders 
here. 

“Me? Oh, yes, the supervisor did 
take my policy-writing contract away 
from me. But I didn’t mind. Got one 
right away from the Assessment As- 
sociation, and made just about as 
much as I had been until business 
began going down hill so. 

“Don’t know why it is. I stack up 
just as smart as Joe, but he sure does 
get the breaks. Guess some men is 
just naturally born to be luckier than 


’ 





some others.’ 
Exaggerated? 





Edgar Paul Hermann 


Of course that anecdote is. But ask 
any home office official of any com- 
pany in the land and he can match it 
with one as good or better. 

Just naturally luckier than others. 
That attitude is typical of hundreds, 
asleep to the possibilities all around 
them, and unaware of them. The re- 
vivalists used to employ a phrase that 
fits the situation. No man could be 
saved until “conscious of guilt!” 

A hush settled on the group in Law- 
yer Green’s office as Widow Nestor 
and her three gawky boys filed into 
the room and took the vacant chairs. 
Widow Nestor made a dramatic cere- 
mony of all things; of course she 
would of this. 

Another case. A_ good-sized one. 
Gone probably, like many of the 
others. He shouldn’t have tried to get 
it to begin with. But an annuity of 
that amount would have been a god- 
send if he could have written it. 

He felt in his heart that his pro- 
gram was an ideal one for the Nestors. 
Yet he hadn’t made it seem so. Well, 
he was no pressure salesman, no ora- 
tor. Maybe he ought to get out of the 
business. There were plenty of fields 
where oratory wasn’t necessary. 


He Had the Facts 


He shifted his position to avoid the 
face of Sam Welman, one of his com- 
petitors from the county seat. Why 
was it that he couldn’t get some of 
those cases? He had worked on his 
brief conscientiously. He had gathered 
his data carefully, checking and re- 
checking at every point. He had facts. 
Yet the faces of the Nestors and Law- 
yer Green had remained unmoved 
when he presented his proposals, while 
under the witchery of that man from 
Maquoketa they became animated and 
reflected every motion of the speaker. 

What was the use—what difference? 

He gazed blankly at the ceiling-high 
cases of dusty legal reports and lis- 
tened while Lawyer Jones, after ad- 
justing his glasses, read his decision. 

Bill Snell waited, hoping against 
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hope, his heart pounding, and then 
came the words—the words he ex- 
pected. — a 

The decision to give the contract to 
that fellow from the county seat. 

Here is another situation. Here is 
a man who is sick and knows that he 
is sick. Unlike H. K. Hackett of Tun- 
kett Center, he is not satisfied. He 
knows something is wrong, but he 
doesn’t, for the life of him, fathom 
what it is nor how to effect a remedy. 

Everyone of us, it would seem, has 
a blind spot. There are certain very 
evident things that we cannot see. 
Strangely enough, they concern our- 
selves. 

There has grown up a special jar- 
gon because of it: “If I were Robbins, 
I would .. .” “Why doesn’t Borton do 
so and so?” “What in the world is the 
the matter with Rivers?” “This is 
what I would do if I had Ilette’s ter- 
ritory and renewals.” “The trouble 
with Foster is .”’ “Archsmith 
can’t see that policyholder business 
would .. .” “But you can’t expect any- 
thing else of Sheldon.” 


Hoping for a Change 

We analyze ourselves and feel quite 
keenly that there is something wrong. 
We stagger blindly on, hoping against 
hope that the way will change. 

“Mr. Ilette, Clark is my name. A 
friend of yours, Mr. Borton, asked me 
to call upon you. He tells me that 
you are a successful business man, 
and know the hardware field thor- 
oughly, that you have built up your 
business here through your own ef- 
forts, and just as you are able to give 
and know the value of expert advice 
in your own field, you seek the advice 
of experts in other fields with which 
you are, perhaps, less familiar... . 

“Now, after talking to Mr. Borton, 
I felt that you would welcome the 
opportunity to examine a plan by 
which a number of men of this city 
have safeguarded the future of their 
businesses. . . .” 

A few minutes later Johnnie Clarke 
was out in the street, examining his 
list of business insurance prospects. 

“Now, what was wrong with that?” 
he thought. “I know that approach is 
all right because Taylor uses it. I 
know that was all bunk with Ilette 
about having just bought a big part- 
nership policy. Funny thing. Well, 
something’s bound to break if I keep 
plugging.” 

He glanced at his leads and entered 
another building. 

Room 456. “Will you take this card 
to Mr. Alwood, please?” 

In a short time the secretary re- 
turned. “Step into the office, please.” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Alwood. Your 


friend, Mr. Hussey, asked me to see 
you. He tells me that you are a con- 
servative business man who knows the 
hardware business thoroughly; that 
you have built a fine business here 
through your own initiative, just as 
you are able to give and know the 
value of expert advice in your own 
| 

In three minutes Johnnie Clarke 
was looking at his leads again and 
wondering what had happened. In 
fifteen minutes he was in another 
office. 

“Mr. Wilcox, Clarke is my name 
Your friend, Tom Ramsdell, asked me 
to call on you today. He tells me that 
you are a conservative business man 
who knows the hardware business 
thoroughly. .. .” 

As Jimmie started down the street 
once more he told himself: “Tough 
breaks today again. I didn’t touch him 
at all. Can’t understand what the 
trouble is. Nobody in the world wants 
to consider partnership insurance. 
Even if there is someone, I can’t seem 
to find him. Well, I’ll keep hus- 
tling. I know this plan is good 
ome yet...” 


Another stop, another stage in our 
little drama. 

Here is a man who knows something 
is wrong and who has prescribed for 
himself. He has decided that per- 
sistence, hard work, keeping everlast- 
ingly at it will win success. 

But will it? 

Will it, if he fails to get at the root 
of his problem? Let us consider an- 
other case. 

“Jackson Park Express ... Jack- 
son Park Express. Watch your step.” 

Some men—like H. K. Hackett—do 
not realize that something is wrong. 

Some men—like Bill Snell—realize 
something is wrong—but do not know 
what it is. 

The Remedy 

Some men—like Johnnie Clarke 
realize something is wrong—and at- 
tempt to diagnose the trouble for 
themselves. 

Some men—like Grant Currierre 
realize something is wrong—and begin 
to THINK. 

Some men—like Ed Harold—realize 
that something is wrong—and call for 
expert advice and assistance. 

But there are further difficulties. 

“We've had only five daily and two 
weekly reports from Ike Newell in the 
past two months. Tom, you spent 
three days with him in September, 
did you locate his trouble?” “I believe 
I did, boss; he won’t do anything but 
chase leads—unless he is working like 
we did two whole days cold-turkeying 
in Whiteside County—but I doubt it.” 








“Well, I doubt it, too. You write Gen- 
eral Agent Burke that he has to do 
something or we drop Ike Newell for 
non-production.” 
Here is a horse of another color. 
A man who is failing; 
-who recognizes that something 
is wrong; 
—who calls for help; 
—who gets it, with complete diag- 
nosis and prescription; 
——who fails to take the medicine! 


No man can do more for another 
than to quicken him from inertia into 
initiative, from lethargy into action. 
With some men inertia has too great 
a hold. 


The assistant manager turned par- 
tially away from the man who was 
seated beside his desk, and played idly 
with a paper clip for a moment. 

“You are right, I suppose,” he said 
at last. “Yes, I suppose I AM in a 
rut, but aren’t we all?” 


The "Someday" Evil 


“We are,” admitted the other, “as 
long as we refuse to see it, and to do 
anything about it.” 

“Yes, yes. And some day I may take 
the time to consider such a program 
as you are suggesting. But just now 
I have too much to carry. I need every 
dollar I can spare just now... and 
isn’t there a physical examination con- 
nected with this, and other require- 
ments?” 

“Mr. Hastings, you speak truly. You 
are a business man. You have had 
more than ordinary success thus far. 
You have obligations to your business, 
to your family, to your friends, but 
what about the obligations that you 
owe to yourself? Some day you want 
to take up a systematic program, but 
SOME DAY is like tomorrow, the day 
that never comes. 

“Mr. Hastings, you must not fail 
with a prescription you ac- 





because 
cept—you fail to act!” 


The crowd surged forward, pushing 
and jostling. Three hundred tired 
faces. Three hundred evening papers 
clutched in extended hands. Three 
hundred duplicate copies of one Loop 
worker. The bell clanged. 

“Step up in the car, please. Indiana 
Avenue the next stop. No stop before 
Indiana Avenue.” 

Inside the car Grant Currierre 
clutched a strap with one _ hand, 
wormed his right foot into the doubt- 
ful space between the heavy shoe of 
a policeman and the high-heeled satin 
slipper of a stenographer. 

What could he tell Lavisa? She’d be 
waiting for him at the door... . 
“Hello, old dear, have a good day? 
Dinner’s all ready.” 
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After all the foolish enthusiastic 
speeches of his about what he was 
going to do and how had been com- 
mended by the superintendent of agen- 
cies, how could he blurt out, “I’m 
fired. I lost the job of agency super- 
visor. Wilkins got it.” 

“In the first place, why did they 
fire me?” 

“I’ve been watching you,” the boss 
had said. “I thought when we pro- 
moted you that you had the real stuff. 
I still rather think so. But somehow, 
Grant, you haven’t given yourself a 
square deal. It may be indifference, 
but I don’t think it is that. It may be 
carelessness of your future, but some- 
how I don’t believe that is the answer. 
If I had it all to say I’d give you an- 
other chance. I think your trouble is 
that you have been a one-job man. 
I’m sorry, Grant, but really I think it 
will be best for you to get out by 
yourself with your ratebook. . = 

“A one-job man! What had the boss 
meant?” 

“What had Harry Wilkins on the 
ball that he didn’t have? What had he 
failed to do as agency supervisor? The 








"No man is truly entitled to the 
name of life underwriter who lacks the 
courage to persist in helping a man, 
even in spite of himself, to get going 
on the protection road to the best of 
his ability. 

A man is even less entitled to that 
good name who lacks the courage and 
the drive to make himself follow the 
plan that he KNOWS will win for him. 

There is a lot of fun in selling life 
insurance, and a lot of satisfaction, 
since | got that slant on it." 








men respected him. He had brought 
two new men into the organization. 
He had been faithful. And yet 
things were not going well. What was 
the trouble?” 

Now what shall we make of that 
story? Grant had not failed to recog- 
nize that something was wrong. 

He hadn’t quit. 

He was as persistent as Johnnie 
Clarke. 

But Grant had something else. HE 
HAD BEGUN TO THINK. 

No day is dark, however so it seems, 
when the mind begins to work. 


“FOOLS RUSH IN” 


By George A. Adsit 


Vanager of Agencies, The Girard Life 


LITTLE advance thinking by 
the prospective life insurance 
agent may save much grief 


and many failures. 

It has been said that you cannot 
tell by the looks of a frog how far 
he can jump. Most life insurance 
managers will attest to the truth of 
this statement when they contem- 
plate the surprises and the disappoint- 
ments they have encountered in their 
years of trying to select agents for 
the business. At its best preliminary 
selection on the part of the managers 
or general agents even with the aid 
of references, credit reports and past 
histories can only approximate any 
degree of effectiveness. Knowing this 
but spurred by the goddess of agency 
volumes, general agents have been 
tempted to grasp at the straw of the 
law of averages and many times have 
lowered the bars of qualification for 
prospective agents. 

With ease of procuring a contract 
and a license, many unsuited and in- 
sincere agents have entered the busi- 
ness. A good many of these have 
come in with a wish and a prayer. 
Economic conditions have forced them 
out of their previous business activity. 
The life insurance business has 
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opened its arms and they have rushed 
in hoping to make good without too 
much investment, feeling they are 
better off there than unemployed, but 
keeping at all times a weather eye out 
for some other place to jump if and 
when the going gets rough. 

Just as looking at a frog, the by- 
stander cannot tell how far he can 
jump or for that matter how far he 
wants to jump, so the manager who 
is attempting to sell the life insur- 
ance business to his prospective agent 
ean neither tell how far the agent 
will go with him, or even how far his 
prospect sincerely wishes to go in 
this business. 


False Impressions 


Even though the observer can in 
no sense accurately weigh the pos- 
sibilities of the jumping frog’s pro- 
clivities, the frog himself should have 
a pretty definite idea not only of how 
far he wishes to jump, but of whether 
or not he can make the jump. Many 
prospective agents have acquired 
false impressions with regard to what 
it takes to make a successful jump 
in the life insurance business. They 
believe they can enter the business 
without making an investment. They 


believe that in the life insurance busi- 
ness their time is their own; that they 
are their own bosses. They believe 
that the business is built on friends 
and contacts rather than on system- 
atized sales work and in many cases 
managers have encouraged such be- 
liefs in order to recruit large agency 
forces in the hope that some would 
make good. A more clearly defined 
picture of the actual problems to be 
overcome by the average man enter- 
ing the business would save much in 
money investment and many business 
headaches for both management «nd 
agent. 


Basis of Success 


Life insurance underwriting has 
been called a professional business; 
professional in its attitude toward its 
clients, an attitude which can only be 
be defined as one of unselfish service 
in which the client’s interests and wel- 
fare is paramount. Even the most 
selfish of life insurance underwriters 
can subscribe fully to this unselfish 
service attitude toward the client, 
knowing that good will and recom- 
mended prospects with repeat busi- 
ness offer the only basis for a success- 
ful life insurance career. 

The business side of life insurance 
underwriting requires an ability of 
the underwriter to establish and 
organize his business in such a way 
that he systematizes his efforts, ap- 
plies them at the most profitable pros- 
pect points, keeps his program of pro- 
duction regular, even and uninter- 
rupted and last, but by no means least, 
operates and orders his own activity 
in such a way that his business re- 
turns to him a definite profit in dol- 
lars and cents. 


Permanency Is Vital 


With this in mind, no man should 
enter or be allowed to enter the pro- 
fession of life underwriting on any 
basis other than one of permanency 
and then only after a careful analysis 
of the problems to be met and with 
complete acquiescence to the methods 
of proven business success. 

Life insurance underwriting is not 
temporary or part-time work; neither 
is it a job of easy money. It is a 
business which should be entered only 
as a life work. Its largest pay does 
not come at the start. Its method of 
compensation is such that each year 
of additional success adds to an 
accumulation for the future. It is in 
itself an insurance against depres- 
sions and retirement years for the 
underwriter and his dependents and 
should be looked at from the long 
time point of view, with due consider- 
ation for the ultimate rather than the 
immediate advantages. 
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THE DIABETES RECORD OF 1934 


Highest Death Rate On Record for Last Year; 


Wide Variation in the U. S. 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


can cities increased from 23.8 per 

100,000 of population in 1933 to 
25.4 in 1934. Subject to slight varia- 
tions, there has been a consistent in- 
crease every year until the highest 
point of frequency has now been 
reached. The first table shows the 
death rates by single years for the 
last decade, representing 169 cities in 
1934 with an aggregate population of 
nearly 44,000,000. 


T HE diabetes death rate of Ameri- 








DIABETES IN AMERICAN CITIES 


1925-1934 

No. Rate per 
Year Cities Population Deaths 100,000 
1925 113 32,619,107 5,961 18.3 
1926 113 34,592,353 7,009 20.3 
1927 141 36,938,076 7,155 19.4 
1928 143 37,741,388 8,464 22.4 
1929 143 38,446,150 8,364 21.8 
1930 184 42,120,624 9,008 21.4 
1931 184 42,895,109 9,757 22.7 
1932 175 42,982,390 10,431 24.3 
1933 175 43,724,435 10,397 23.8 
1934 169 43,775,960 11,107 25.4 








This table is amplified by a table of 
deaths and rates for 39 American 
states according to advance reports of 
the United States Census Office. The 
rate is shown to have increased in 23 
states and to have shown more or less 
important decreases in the remainder. 
The highest rate in 1934 was reported 
for the state of Vermont, or 38.5 per 
100,000 against a rate of 29.4 in 1933. 
No explanation is forthcoming for 
this marked increase but the figures 
are official and cannot be questioned. 
The second highest rate was reported 





Diabetes in Over 100 American 
Cities Since 1925 


Rates Per 100.000 Population 
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Consulting Statistician 


for the District of Columbia, or 37.4 
against 29.9 for the previous year. 
The lowest rate for the year was re- 
ported for Arizona, or 6.8, followed by 
Arkansas with a rate of 8.3. Both 
of these states show a slight decrease 
over the preceding year. 








DIABETES IN THIRTY-NINE AMERICAN 

STATES, 1933-34 

Rate per 100,000 

Deaths Rates 
1933 1934 1933 1934 
ee 158 155 8.4 8.3 
BE. sevenasscana 33 31 7.3 6.8 
TD bin ewawans 1,346 1,291 22.2 21.0 
OO), 138 146 13.1 13.8 
Connecticut ........ 451 452 27.4 27.3 
SN rah li ata 72 68 29.9 28.1 
District of Columbia 148 186 29.9 37.4 
PL tcesteceeknun 246 269 15.8 17.1 
TED. éc0sensueses 350 383 12.0 13.2 
DE tien coadane we 76 79 17.0 17.6 
PE ictacketebeue 740 810 22.5 24.5 
PE sued dGwmmeies 442 457 23.3 24.0 
: osceseeene au Se 238 29.7 29.6 
Maryland ........ » 392 396 =. 23.6 23.7 
Massachusetts ......1,216 1,309 28.2 30.2 
a 1,107 1,108 22.0 21.8 
POE. cc cccsvees 560 611 21.6 23.5 
Mississippi ......... 226 223 11.0 10.8 
Dt. pieneseste 91 119 16.9 22.1 
| eee 325 354 23.3 25.4 
Nevada ..... - 16 17 17.2 18.1 
New Hampshire ... 127 146 27.1 31.1 
New Jersey ........1,204 1,156 28.7 27.3 
New Mexico ....... 40 39 9.2 8.9 
De: We wanseses 4,071 4,148 31.4 31.8 
North Dakota ...... 139 137 20.2 19.9 
eee 222 205 22.6 20.7 
Pennsylvania ......2,589 2,740 26.5 27.9 
Rhode Island ...... 245 231 34.9 32.8 
South Carolina ..... 202 217 11.6 12.4 
South Dakota ..... 131 159 18.7 22.6 
TEED. éciceeeess 295 303 | eT 
ON svceavns oeee 69 90 13.3 17.3 
WE voncoeneden 106 139 29.4 38.5 
le . 385 454 15.8 18. 
Washington ..... : 54 347 22.1 21.( 
West Virginia ..... 221 216 12.5 12.1 
Wisconsin ......... 707 730 23.6 24.3 
Wyatt sec ccs 31 24 13.4 10.3 
l 9 20,18 
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According to a just issued state- 
ment of the Census Office, the total 
number of deaths from diabetes in 
the United States in 1934 was 28,000, 
equivalent to a rate of 22.1 per 100,- 
000. In 1933, the total number of 
deaths from diabetes was 26,835, 
equivalent to a rate of 21.3 per 100,- 
000, conforming more or less to the 
experience of American cities. 

Table III gives the details of 
deaths in 169 American cities during 
the years 1933 and 1934, showing an 
increase in the death rate in 96 cities 
and a decrease in 81 cities, while the 
rate remained the same in two cities. 
For all cities combined, the rate in- 
creased from 23.8 per 100,000 in 1933 
to 25.4 in 1934. 


Highest Rates in U. S. 


The highest rate during the year 
was reported for Concord, N. H., or 
60.3, followed by Lancaster, Pa., with 
57.3, Troy, N. Y., with 56.2, Haverhill, 
Mass., 44.3, Williamsport, Pa., 44.3, 
Trenton, N. J., 44.0, Boston, Mass., 
11.5, Madison, Wis., 41.2, Duluth, 
Minn., 38.1, and New Haven, Conn., 
38.1. With the exception of Boston, 
these are mostly small cities and no 
explanation has been forthcoming as 
to why the rate should be so high in 
these particular localities. 

The lowest rate was reported for 
Decatur, Ill., or 3.3 per 100,000, fol- 
lowed by Long Beach, Cal., with 4.5, 
Somerville, Mass., 5.5, Pueblo, Colo., 
5.7, Massillon, Ohio, 6.6, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., 6.8, Petersburgh, Va., 
6.8, Flint, Mich., 7.1, Waco, Tex., 7.1, 
and Highland Park, Mich., 7.2. These 
also are comparatively small cities, the 
rates for which are subject to greater 
fluctuations than in cities of larger 
size. 

I give next the deaths from diabetes 
in the five largest cities for the two 
years 1933 and 1934, showing that 
the combined rate increased from 
26.5 per 100,000 in 1933 to 27.9 in 
1934. The highest rate in 1934 was 
reported for Chicago, or 31.1 per 100,- 
000, followed by Philadelphia with 
30.8 and New York with 30.4. While 
the rate increased in Chicago, New 
York and Philadelphia, it decreased in 
Detroit and Los Angeles. 
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DIABETES IN THE FIVE LARGEST 
CITIES, 1933-34 
Rates per 100,000 


1933 1934 
Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
Chicago , 981 27.3 1,135 31.1 
Detroit cocee 296 16.9 256 14.2 
Los Angeles .. 309 21.4 312 20.6 
New York ... 2,141 29.2 2,266 30.4 
Philadelphia .. 536 26.9 617 30.8 
4,263 26.5 4.586 27.9 








For the purpose of convenient com- 
parison. I give the diabetes death 
rates for England and Wales, 1921-33, 
according to sex, showing a marked 
excess in diabetes mortality in this 
country, or, for example, for 1933, the 
rate for England and Wales was 15.6 
per 100,000, and for this country 21.3. 
I regret that I am not able to give the 
diabetes death rates for this country 
by sex, but for England and Wales it 
is shown there is a marked excess for 
females, or respectively for 1933, 12.7 
per 100,000 for males and 18.2 for fe- 
males. 


Canadian Data 


Through the kindness of Canadian 
health officials, I have been furnished 
with advance statistics of diabetes for 
15 Canadian cities, as shown in the 
table following. The rate shows a de- 
crease from 15.4 per 100,000 in 1933 
to 15.0 in 1934. 

I have also been furnished with 
statistics for the Canadian Registra- 





DIABETES IN FIFTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1933-34 
Rate per 100,000 














1933 1984 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

Brantford, Ont. .....c.seeesess 30,184 6 19.9 31,000 6 19.4 
Calgary, Alb. ..ccccccsccesesses 87,371 6 6.9 89,400 7 78 
Edmonton, Alb. .......0-ee0088: 82,829 14 16.9 84,900 13 15.3 
Hamilton, Ort. .cccccccescccess 154,276 13 8.4 155,000 5 3.2 
London, Ont. ...cccsccccccccces 73,037 3 4.1 74,000 9 12.2 
Montreal, Quebec .......... oe 849,409 178 21.0 869,000 169 19.4 
Ottawa, Ont. ....cceececeesecece 128,412 30 23.4 130,400 16 12.3 
Quebec, Que. ....cccccccecececes 17 12.5 139,200 23 16.5 
Regina, Sask. .....ccsscccsssece 0 - 58,700 3 5.1 
Saskatoon, Sask. .......0+e+ee0% 2 4.3 48,200 1 2.1 
Toronto, Ont. .....ccccececceces 121 19.7 658,000 123 18.7 
Vancouver, B. C. ..ceeeeceeeces 21 7.8 284,000 23 8.1 
Victoria, B. C. once e cece eeeeees 10 16.3 61,239 12 19.6 
Windsor, OGnb. scccsces e0enennes 8 11.8 70,400 14 19.9 
Winnipes, Man. .......c.s.e0. 19 8.4 228,000 24 10.5 
2,918,637 448 15.4 2,981,439 448 15.0 

1921-32, as shown in the probable cause or reason for this 


tion Area, 
next table. These figures are for the 
Canadian Registration Area of 1921, 
which includes the whole of Canada 
with the exception of the Province of 


Quebec. 








DIABETES IN CANADIAN REGISTRATION 
AREA, 1921-32 


Rates per 100,000 


1921 9.5 1925 9.4 1929 12.1 
1922 10.9 1926 11.2 1930 11.4 
1923 11.0 1927 11.4 1931 11.6 
1924 9.6 1928 11.5 1932 12.7 








According to this tabulation, the 
Canadian diabetic death rate in 1932 
was 12.7 per 100,000, compared with a 
rate of 22.0 for this country for the 
same year. Here again no one has 
ventured an explanation as to the 








DIABETES MORTALITY—ENGLAND AND WALES 
1921-1933 


(Rates per 100,000) 


- Deaths - — 
Year Male Female Total 
1921 1901 2191 4092 
1922 2106 2439 4545 
1923 1927 2439 4366 
1924 1896 2358 4254 
1925 1814 2543 4357 
1926 1973 2533 450¢ 
1927 2045 2905 4950 
1928 2198 2982 5180 
1929 2306 3322 5628 
1930 2317 3342 5659 
1931 2259 3551 5810 
1932 2425 8683 6108 
1933 2460 3818 6278 





oo Rate- ~_——S United States 

Male Female Total Total Rate 
10.5 11.1 10.8 16.8 
11.6 12.2 11.9 18.3 
10.5 12.2 11.4 17.7 
10.2 11.7 11.0 16.4 
9.8 12.5 11.2 16.0 
10.6 12.4 11.5 18.0 
10.9 14.2 12.6 17.5 
11.6 14.5 13.1 19.0 
12.2 16.1 14.2 18.8 
12.1 16.1 14.2 19.0 
11.8 17.0 14.5 20.4 
12.6 17.6 15.2 22.0 
12.7 18.2 15.6 21.3 
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marked difference in diabetes liability 
in Canada and the United States. The 
diabetes death rates in Canada in 
1932 by provinces were as follows: 
Prince Edward Island, 13.5, Nova 
Scotia, 10.6, New Brunswick, 148, 
Quebec, 13.0, Ontario, 15.1, Manitoba, 
10.9, Saskatchewan, 10.1, Alberta, 9.1, 
and British Columbia, 10.8. 

In the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the diabetes death rate in 1933 was 
16.1 per 100,000, or respectively 12.4 
for males and 19.7 for females. For 
the different Australian states, the 
rates in 1933, according to sex, were 
as follows: 








DIABETES IN AUSTRALIA, 1933 
Rate per 100,000 


Males Females 
New South Wales ......... 12.7 18.9 
WE: Athaneqedsuwe-ceins 12.2 20.3 
IE acivadeceety sie » te 18.7 
OMG Awstree .cccccccvecs 16.2 24.1 
i SE wineewdsunae 10.3 18.1 
ee eee 8.7 22.1 








According to the report on Vital 


Statistics of the Dominion of New 
Zealand, 1933, the death rate from 
diabetes has remained practically 


stationary for the last four years, 
having been 15.7 per 100,000 in 1930, 
1931 and 1932, and 15.6 in 1933. It is 
stated that, “The benefit conferred 
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ufferers by the use of insulin is 
hidden in a comparison of death rates, 
but the greater increases in the mor- 
bidity-rate makes it reasonable to sug- 
gest that had it not been for the use 
of insulin the death rate would pre- 
much more serious aspect. The 


upon 


sent 


value of the insulin treatment, of 
course, lies in its ability to prolong 
the life of the sufferer, and the mor- 
tality statistics of years il- 
lustrate this factor by 
transference of the 

deaths from the younger to the older 


recent 
a perceptible 
proportion of 


on 
ages. 


in the Dominion of New Zealand s 
1924 have been as follows: 1924, 1 
1925, 12.2; 1926, 12.0; 1927, 1 

12.0; 1929, 14.3; 1930, 1 
1931, 15.7; 1932, 15.7; 1933, 15.6. 


In addition to the foregoing, 
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DIABETES IN 169 AMERICAN CITIES 


(Rate per 100,000) 
1933 

Ci Population Deaths Rate 
Akror sn ae-beerard 269,704 27 10.0 
Albany, N. Y........ 131,819 40 30.3 


Allentown, Pa 38 38.6 
Altoona, Pa.. 16 18.0 
Atlanta, Ga. ' 40) 12.4 
Atlantic City, N. J 20 28.1 


Auburn, N. Y 
Augusta, Ga.. 





Baltimore, Md 827,221 238 28.8 
Bayonne, N. J....... 92,840 12 12.9 
Berkeley, Cal....... 90,299 13 14.4 
Bethlehem, Pa...... 59,539 10 16.8 
3inghampton, N. Y.. 79,782 22 27.6 
Birmingham, Tenn 285,106 30 10.5 
Boston, a 791,601 245 30.9 
jridgeport, Conn 147,691 51 34.5 
Brockton, Mass...... 63,977 18 28.1 
ee, See 593.941 122 20.5 


Cambridge, Mass..... 114,891 34 29.6 
Cee, Bis Osessvece 119,441 33 27.6 
Comte, Geiss sceess 110,552 21 19.0 


Charleston, N. C..... 62,679 15 23.9 
C ee 60,207 7 11 





Cincinnati, Ohio.... : 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 932,994 
Columbus, Ohio ,412 


Concord, N. H...... 26,203 10 


x 
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~ 
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P-1Oeore 


Deles, Bes ccces oes 282,416 2 14.9 
Davenport, Iowa..... 61,999 18 29.0 
Dayton, Ohio...... 216,231 34 15.7 
DOE, Biisesscces 60,480 9 14.9 
Denver, Colo........ 297,728 35 12.8 
Des Moines, Iowa.. 14 33 22. 
Detroit, Mich..... 1,74 296 16.9 
) 15 14.7 





Duluth, Minn.. 
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Mass...... 19,100 


FE. Orange, N. J 73,480 9 12.2 
E. St. Louis, Mo.. : 76,726 11 14.3 
Elizabeth, N. J...... 120,517 14 11.6 
El Paso, Tex , 110,221 1l 10.0 
Er PR.ccecce a0 123,065 32 26.0 
Evansville, Ind...... 107,492 20 18.6 
Fitchburg, Mass.... 40,575 6 14.8 
Flint, Mich : : 176,889 ll 6.2 
Fort Wayne, Ind o« 123,877 24 19.4 
Fort Worth, Tex... 181,348 10 5.5 
Fresno, Cal...... = 54,853 8 14.6 
Galveston, Tex....... 54,828 13 23.7 
Gary, Ind.. benne 114,583 7 6.1 
Gloucester, Mass. 24,598 4 6.3 
Grand Rapids, Mich 178,342 21 11.8 
Greensboro, N. C a 60,916 13 21.3 
Hamilton, Ohio...... 52,566 7 13.3 
Harrisburg, Pa....... 81,713 26 31.8 
Hartford, Conn 172,262 3 18.6 

24. 


Park, Ill.. 54,987 
| ae 62,069 


me 1 CO he ie 





N. 35. 
Holyoke, Mass...... 56,807 12. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 154,482 3 22. 
Houston, Tex...... 340,829 3 9. 
Indianapolis, a 379,878 67 17.6 
Jackson, Mich........ 57,332 13 7 
Jacksonville, Fla.... 141,483 32 6 
Jersey City, N. J..... 3 55 «= «119 9 
Johnstown, Pa . 22 8 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 12 21 
\ansas City, Kan 10 7 
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Knoxville, Tenn.... 12 
Lakewood, 0 79,557 6 7.5 
Lancaster, | er 2, 31 49.9 
Lansing, Mich 85, 21 24. 
Lawrence, Mass...... 87 17 19 
Lexington, Ky 47 8 1 
Lincoln, Neb 82 10 1 
Little Rock, 85, 1601 
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Population Deaths Rats 
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DIABETES 


— —1934 
City 
273,500 34 McKeesport Pa 


12.4 


133,100 88 28.6 Macon, Ga....... 
100,300 31 30.9 Madison, Wis... 
90,890 13 14.3 Manchester, N. H 
340,500 51 15.0 Massillon, Ohio. 
72,600 23 31.6 Medford, Mass 
36,890 8 1.7 Memphis, Tenn.. 
63,500 6 “9.4 Bite, Fim. «ccccsess 


_ 
Minn 


Milwaukee, 
} Minneapolis, 
6 Mobile, Ala ph taawe 
Montgomery, Ala 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


bo 
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834,500 
94,100 
92,800 
59,800 
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Britain, 
»~w Haven, 
New Orleans, La : 
New Rochelle, N. Y.. 
Newport, R. I........ 
Newton, Mass ‘ 
York 


80,750 2 
292.800 6 19.1 Nashville, Tenn..... 
796,000 3 41.5 Newark, N. J....... 
148,100 23.6 New Bedford, Mass 

3 New Conn 


64,100 
600,000 


115,000 39 
119,700 
112,700 21 

63,100 20 31. 
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655,000 1,135 31. Norfolk, Va....esse> 
12,300 12 16.6 
468,900 163 34.8 Oakland, Cal 
942,500 267 28.3 Oz On eee 
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report contains the interesting in- 
formation that, “The age-constitution 
of persons dying from diabetes has al- 
tered considerably over the period 
shown in the table, the tendency being 
for the rates at the earlier ages to 
diminish at the expense of the older 
ages, which show a considerable in- 
crease as compared with previous 
years. The hospital statistics show a 
substantial increase in the incidence 
of diabetes in recent years, which, 
combined with the almost stationary 
death rate, would suggest that the 
rate of increase in occurrence of dia- 
betes is practically balanced as far as 
mortality is concerned by the efficacy 
of modern methods of treatment of 
the disease, especially the use of in- 
sulin.” 

In Scotland the diabetes death rate 
has not undergone much change since 
1924. It was 10 per 100,000 in 1924, 
9 in 1925, 11 in 1926, 1927 and 1928, 
13 in 1929 and 1930, 14 in 1931, 1932 
and 1933, and 15 in 1934. Hence the 
diabetes death rates for Australia, 
Canada, England and Wales and Scot- 
land conform to each other to a re- 
markable degree, all being from five to 
seven per 100,000 below our American 


England and Wales 


In the annual report of the medical 
superintendent of England and Wales, 
1932, published in 1935, it is stated 
that, “As pointed out in previous re- 
views (1925, 1928) the course of 
senile diabetes mortality has been 
closely related to the food supply, fall- 
ing during the period of restriction 
in 1916-18, and rising after that 
ended. It seems probable that the 
mortality ascribed to diabetes at the 
higher ages is mainly of dietetic 
rigin, and that, so long as the condi- 


tions leading to its increase continues, 
the effect of insulin in reducing the 
mortality of early and middle life 
will continue to be masked in the 
total death rate by the senile increase. 
It is also probable that more complete 
certification of diabetes as a causal 
factor in contributing to a fatal re- 
sult has been the outcome of a more 
frequent search for the disease in 
elderly people, together with the in- 
troduction of the new form of death 
certificate.” 


Report on Insulin Treatment 


On the important question of the 
effect of insulin aiding in the possible 
reduction of the diabetes death rate, 
I may refer to an article in the Lon- 
don Lancet of April 27, 1935, in 
which the Lancet correspondent in 
Vienna writes in part as follows: 


The hopes aroused by the discovery 
of insulin have been fulfilled only in 
part. The experience of the last ten 
years has shown that mortality in the 
wealthier classes has fallen, so that 
the average diabetic lives longer; but 
among poorer people the effect is less 
obvious. In considering the value of 
insulin, however, one must discrimi- 
nate between the various types of 
diabetes—notably the insulin-sensitive 
and the insulin-resistant. There are 
severe cases needing comparatively 
little insulin, and mild cases requir- 
ing a lot; diabetic children are most- 
ly insulin-sensitive, but later in life 
they become resistant. Sensitiveness 
to insulin is associated with a “con- 
sumptive” type of disease, with ke- 
tosis and polyuria, whereas resistance 
goes with obesity, premature hyper- 
tension, and little tendency to ketosis. 
The first group, which are probably of 
purely insular origin, had formerly a 
poor prognosis; and here the use of 
insulin has altogether changed the 
outlook, so that even children will de- 
velop beautifully under its administra- 
tion. In the non-insular (or rather 
extra-insular) cases diabetic measures 


play a more important part and more 
insulin is needed; the diabetes is con- 
stitutional in origin and complications 
are common. Nowadays, however, no 
patient in either group should lose 
his life in diabetic coma. 

The above observations have refer- 
ence to an address by Professor W. 
Falta read before the Association of 
Physicians, Vienna, expressing his 
views on the expectation of life in 
diabetes, the original of which I have 
not seen. The observations are sum- 
marized in the statement that “despite 
the use of insulin the deaths from dia- 
betes have increased.” The reason, 
he holds, is that, “thanks to the rem- 
edy, a larger number of diabetics are 
alive at the same time. Mortality has 
decreased in the earlier age-groups; 
in the later it has risen, because more 
patients live longer. As the poorer 
classes are unable to maintain the nec- 
essary regimen and diet they have a 
relatively high death rate. On the 
other hand, hundreds of thousands of 
diabetics owe their life and capacity 
for work purely to the use of insulin.” 
This conclusion, however, is rather 
obscure and adds little to our under- 
standing of the truth of the situation. 
In any event there is no disagreement 
as to the fact that diabetes is actually 
on the increase. Diabetes is essentially 
a disease of modern nutrition and a 
dietary problem of the first order, but 
a discussion of that would carry me 
too far on the present occasion. 

I conclude my review with the 
statement that according to the Sta- 
tistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company for Febru- 
ary, 1935, that company paid out 
$3,853,450 in 1934 on claims due to 
diabetes, against $1,056,714 in 1924. 
The percentage of claims for diabetes 
to all causes increased from 1.6 in 
1924 to 2.6 in 1934. 








A & H Business Shows 
General Improvement 


Improvement in both sales and 
claims on accident and health busi- 
ness was cited by A. E. Faulkner, 
president of the Woodmen Accident 
Company of Lincoln, Neb., as a 
definite indication of returning na- 
tional prosperity. Particularly is this 
true in the Middle West farm belt, 
belives President Faulkner who points 
to a 15 per cent premium increase by 
his own organization this year as 
proof. 

“Claim adjustments in the accident 
and health field are more easily han- 
dled than was formerly possible,” 
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President Faulkner told The Specta- 
tor, “undoubtedly due to the improved 
economic condition of the farmer. 
Current market prices are aiding him 
to such a degree that he gets as much 
for his present crop as he would have 
received in 1922 or 1923 by raising 
four times the quantity.” 

The new home-office building of the 
Woodmen Accident—located at South 
13 and N Streets in Lincoln—is rap- 
idly nearing completion. It is a mod- 
ern, air-conditioned structure and the 
company will occupy two floors with 
peremptory option on a third floor. 
President Faulkner expects the Wood- 
men Accident to be in its new home 
about December 15. 


Easy Line to Sell In 
Hard Times 


When waves of depression innun- 
date the country, accident and health 
insurance is much easier to sell than 
life insurance, believes D. V. Brovan, 
agency supervisor of the joint United 
Benefit Life and Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident companies at 
Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. Brovan is of the opinion that 
health and accident insurance will 
continue to grow in volume to an un- 
usual extent during the next few 
years, and that the agent who spe- 
cializes in that field will find his in- 
come vastly increased. 
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How Life Insurance Bulwarked 


Mrs. Lon Chaney’s Estate 





Henry G. Mosler, Mass. Mutual Agent, Explains How 
He Handled Unique Demands In Will of 
Late Movie Star's Widow 





Not long ago, the wife of Lon 
Chaney—perhaps the greatest char- 
acter actor the motion picture screen 
ever knew and beloved as the imper- 
sonator of pitiable individuals to tear 
the heartstrings of nations—passed 
into the veritable land of shadows 
from which there is no returning. At 
he death of Lon Chaney, people all 
over the world realized that an inter- 
national dramatic figure had gone 
from the evident stage. Upon the 
leath of his wife a relatively few 
friends of the family and acquain- 
tances of their years of struggle be- 
came party to a consuming grief. Yet 


there was more drama for life insur- 
ance and a greater expression of its 
utility and beneficence in the demise 
of Mrs. Chaney than the most opti- 
nistic and idealistic life insurance 
agent—seeking a perfect example of 
the application of the high calling 
with which he is_ identified—could 
Wish. 


The Agent's Part 

The part that life insurance played 
in the will of Mrs. Chaney—its appli- 
cation and its drama—was motivated 
vy Henry G. Mosler, agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Los Angeles, 
Cal. Furthermore, it was _ briefly 
lescribed by Mr. Mosler at the re- 
cent meeting of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Des 
Iowa. Sensing the great les- 


ful of the ex- 


son involved, and 





ample set for all underwriters of life 

surance in the United States, The 
m Mr. Mosler the 
ts behind the role played by life 


nsurance in the will of Mrs. Chaney. 


Provisions of Will 


The last wishes of Mrs. Lon Chaney 


Spectator sought 


} 


e that provision be made for her 
ther, for Mr. Chaney’s step-mother, 
Mrs. Chanyer’s sister, who had two 
children, and for her brother and his 
e, who had one child. According to 
will of Mrs. Chaney, all the be- 
quests had to be met and it was this 


wi# 


situation which the great institution 


r 


f life insurance, through the agency 


of Henry G. Mosler, was called upon 
to master. Undaunted by the needs 
of the emergency, life insurance came 
to the front with a solution for each 
of Mrs. Chaney’s testamentary de- 
mands. 

From his vast knowledge of life in- 
surance applicability, Mr. Mosler rec- 
ommended the purchase of outright 
annuities for Mrs. Chaney’s mother 
and for Lon Chaney’s step-mother to 
fulfill the bequests of $80 per month 
to the former and $50 per month to 
the latter. 


Relatives Protected 


Under the terms of the will, Mrs. 
Chaney’s sister was to receive $100 
per month for her life and upon her 
death her children were to get $10,000 
each. To comply with this demand, 
Mr. Mosler secured $20,000 continua- 
tion single premium life insurance 
and annuity giving the sister an in- 
come of $52.28 per month for her en- 
tire life with a proviso that $10,00( 
should go to each of her children upon 
her death. At the same time, an addi- 
tional annuity of $47.72 per month 
was taken out to make up the bequest 
of $100 per month to Mrs. Chaney’s 
sister. 

According to the will, Mrs. Chaney’s 
brother was to receive $100 p 
for life with $100 per month for her 


life going to his wife at his death and 


er month 


$10,000 going to her child after both 


had been deceased. To meet this prob- 
lem, a single premium life and an- 


nuity was purchased on the brother’s 


life returning $28.70 per month with 





a policy of $10,000 at his death to be 
held at interest payable to the 
brother’s wife monthly during her life. 
In addition, a joint and survivorshi; 
annuity for $71.30 per month was se- 
cured upon the lives of the brother 


and his wife together for as long as 





they both should 


: - eo : 
come bequeathed of $100 per month 
was assured by means of life insur- 
ance. 


At the death of Mrs. Lon Chaney’s 
brother, his wife will have $71.30 pe. 
month from the survivorship annuity 
and the interest on the $10,000 life 


policy which will therefore provide 
$100 per month for her in accordance 
with the terms of the will after her 
husband’s death. This income will con 
tinue throughout her life and, upon 
her demise, the policy of $10,000 will 
be payable to her child. 

In no other satisfactory manner, 
but through the operations of the in- 
stitution of life insurance, could the 
terms of Mrs. Chaney’s will have been 
met with so little difficulty and at such 
low cost coupled with positive assur- 
ance. 


The Peddlers and Puddlers 
Spoil Good Prospects 


Any life insurance agent can insure 
his own success by properly insuring 
his prospects, according to W. V. 
Woollen, field superintendent of the 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company. 
“Wherever the human element is in- 
volved,” said Mr. Woollen, in an ad- 
dress to the agents of his company, 
“human problems are ever present. 

“Every agent has had brought to 
his attention many times the every- 
day problems of his friends, neighbors 
and acquaintances. Many of these now 
own life insurance, and in all prob- 
ability they will declare that they are 
‘insurance poor’ or that they ‘have all 
the life insurance they need.’ 

“Such statements as these are due 
to the fact that their so-called insur- 
ance friends, the agents who have 
sold them their insurance in the past, 
have been little more than ‘policy- 
peddlers.’ That is to say, they have 
gone to them, not with the idea of 
trying to work out a plan that would 
best meet their needs, but rather with 


the idea of trying to sell them ‘an- 


other $1,000 or $5,000,’ without any 
nsideration as to the many individ- 


ual needs which exist,” Mr. Woollen 
ntinued. 


Study the Problem 


“A careful search for problems 


which confront every prospect will 
bring to light many very interesting 
situations and a careful analysis of 


1ese problems wWlil enabie an 








vhich w ni nly be ve re 
ve to the agent but wi é S 
easing to the prospect. It w enable 
he agent t nt T¢ nsuran t nose 
needs an vi result it 1ining 
many applications f more than the 
Dp! spects ever dreal ea I VT ng. 
Mr. Woollen said that to b ea 
successful salesman and build a su 
stantia ¢ t the ife nsurance 
agent must earn the confidence of his 


friends, acquaintances and prospects. 
“This can be done only by rendering 
them a service which they need and 


which they will appreciate,” he added. 
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Agent Swapping Practice 
Now Outmoded 


If the depression has had no other 
effect, it has had the good result of 
changing the old idea of switching 
agents from one life insurance com- 
pany to another into the concept of 
switching men from other industries 
into life insurance work. That is the 
opinion of T. E. Sly, agency vice- 
president of the St. Louis Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at St. Louis, 
Mo. All during the boom days, says 
Mr. Sly, automobile salesmen, for in- 
stance, found it so easy to sell their 
wares that they became order takers. 








When hard times descended upon the 
country, those men made call after 
call without consummating a sale. 
Gradually they became discouraged. 
The same was true of production in- 
dividuals in the dry goods business 
and in other lines. 

Meanwhile, believes Agency Man 
Sly, life insurance big-time producers 
had almost the same thing happen to 
their sales complexes. The $100,000 
policy vanished and the contract for 
$1,000 and $2,000 took its place. Here 
was a definite and appreciable trend 
in the attitudes of both types of pro- 
ducers; the only difference being that 
the good automobile salesman or mer- 
chant-producer found that he could do 
nothing for several years. The life 
insurance man could not see the same 
picture, but he also became discour- 
aged. A natural result of this, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sly, was that in many 
instances the two types switched jobs, 
with results beneficial to both. 

In proof of his contentions, Mr. Sly 
can point to the fact that the St. 
Louis Mutual Life not long ago 
stripped its life insurance agency 
force to the bone and began to put on 
men who had never heard of life in- 
surance from a sales standpoint, but 
had been accustomed to production in 
their several occupations until the 
depression set in. Making a definite 
“play” for such men, Mr. Sly found 
that the minute they went into life 
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insurance and began to realize that a 
majority of calls meant sales (when 
properly presented), they simply said, 
“How long has this been going on,” 
and went ahead with energy and 
success. 

Significant is the fact that the St. 
Louis Mutual Life now has 90 field 
producers who, until a year or so ago, 
had never been in life insurance sales 
work. We will not tell you what the 
percentage of paid-for production in- 
crease is with that company under 
the agency plan utilized by Mr. Sly, 
because he intends to make the figure 
public at the close of this year as a 
justification of his theories. Suffice 
it to say that the company is more 
than amply rewarded in its pre- 
conception of what would happen in 
the selection of life insurance pro- 
ducers for the future—and so are the 
producers themselves! 





Foster Named Counsel by 
Canadian Association 


Coming upon the heels of the an- 
nouncement of the resignation of R. 
Leighton Foster, K.C., as Superinten- 
dent of Insurance and Registrar of 
Loans for the Province of Ontario, his 
appointment as general counsel of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation takes away the edge of re- 
gret the former bit of news occasioned. 
Mr. Foster’s long and thorough ex- 
perience with insurance affairs in On- 
tario will prove an invaluable asset in 
his new affiliation. 

Mr. Foster’s appointment as gen- 
eral counsel synchronizes with a new 
venture in Canadian insurance asso- 
ciation history. The 15-year joint ad- 
ministration of the Dominion Mort- 
gage and Investments Association and 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association will come to an end, the 
two associations thenceforth running 
along under individual guidance. The 
latter is the oldest insurance organi- 
zation on the continent, having been 
established 50 years, and is unique in 
that all companies doing business in 
Canada are members. 

The decision to separate the two 
associations was reached at an execu- 
tive meeting of both organizations 
held at Montreal. For some time past 
the officers recognized that the growth 
of business in the Dominion and the 


marked distinction in the functions 
and responsibilities of the two organi- 
zations would necessitate a separa- 
tion and the psychological time for 
such a step had apparently arrived. 


Million Dollar Producer 
For Fifteen Years 


The man who began his business 
career in life insurance selling, and 
remained consistently in that field as 
a personal producer is a rarity among 
the thousands of life insurance agents 
throughout the country. Yet Eugene 
B. Stinde, who represents the North- 
western Mutual of Milwaukee at St. 
Louis, Mo., is that man. 

Does it pay him? Well, for a mere 
matter of fifteen years or more he 
has produced and paid for over a mil- 
lion dollars of life insurance per year. 
Long a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Mr. Stinde 
was this year chosen as one of the two 
new executive committeemen of that 
“group within a group.” The other 
was Grant Taggart, who handles the 
reins for the California-Western 
states at Cowley, Wyo. 

Educated in the schools of St. Louis, 
and a native of that city, Mr. Stinde 
became a life insurance salesman in 
1907 when he first joined the North- 
western Mutual forces. It was his 
initial business venture and was to 
become a permanent affiliation. For 
a period of six years he was an inde- 
pendent producer, but returned to the 
Northwestern fold when that com- 
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pany began writing annuities, 
women’s risks and other broadened 
forms. So capably has he served his 
chosen calling that his production for 
more than a decade has been over 
$1,000,000 and has occasionally hit 
$2,500,000. In the past year it was 
about $1,150,000 and, with bettered 
economic conditions, is again climbing. 

From his office at 506 Olive Street 
in St. Louis, Mr. Stinde has spread 
a life insurance influence for good 
that is notable wherever life under- 
writers gather and he has never been 
either slow or selfish in aiding other 
producers who have discussed sales 
methods with him. At present, his 
business is about one-third corpora- 
tion insurance and one-third endow- 
ments, with the remainder divided 
into other classifications. 
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National Emphasis On 
“Vermont” 

There has been considerable confu- 
sion, some of it amusing, over a period 
of years, because of the common use 
of the word “National” as part of the 
*hartered name of life insurance com- 
panies. Having noticed recently that 
the National Life, of Montpelier, Vt., 
was pushing “Vermont” in an adver- 
tising tie-up with company name I 
was delighted to listen to Charles E. 
Crane and get his views. Mr. Crane is 
director of publicity for the “Ver- 
mont” National. 

According to Mr. Crane, 
ciated with a company having an un- 
commonly common name, almost as 
bad as Smith and there are no less 


NA NAL 


than 42 life insurance companies op- 
erating in the United States which 
have the word “National” as part of 
their corporate name. 

The public apparently makes littie 
distinction, at least to date, and con- 
fusion has resulted with the grouping 
of all together. Only last summer it 
seems that an Alabama woman tour- 
ing through Montpelier stopped at the 
splendid home office building and was 
surprised to learn that it wasn’t a 
branch of the National Life and Ac- 
cident of Nashville, Tenn. 

When the subject of National ad- 
vertising was up for consideration 
Mr. Crane decided that its objective 
ought to include strongly an institu- 
tional slant in order that the public 
might at least come to a sufficiently 
clear understanding of his company’s 
identity so that they could get their 
mail addressed straight. 

There is no intention on the part of 
the company to invite any invidious 
comparison with the many other good 
National companies, but simply the 
deliberate intention of emphasizing 
that they are the National of Vermont 
and not some other National. So a sig- 
nature was designed with accent on 
the word “Vermont.” 
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Executive’s Daughter Seeks 


Career on Stage 


Not to be outshone by the renown 
of her father in the insurance world, 
Flora Albin—daughter of Joseph 
Albin, secretary of the Lincoln Lib- 
erty Life at Lincoln, Neb.—is making 
her own bid for fame. Miss Albin is 
attending the School of Speech and 
Drama at Northwestern University 


part of May 
“Once in a 


just won the 
the 


and has 
Daniels in 
Lifetime.” 

Leaving Nebraska University as a 
freshman, Miss Albin went to North- 
western University, where her out- 
standing dramatic talent was promptly 
recognized. In addition to ability in 
the theatrical field, Miss Albin is an 
accomplished equestrienne and has 
also developed considerable skill at 
modern archery. 


comedy, 


The Movies as Evidence 
Greatly Over-Rated 
Much has been heard in recent 
years about the applicability of mo- 
tion pictures in proving that an as- 
sured, who has claimed for an injury 
under an accident policy or under dis- 
ability provisions of a life insurance 
contract, was not, in fact, injured at 
all, or, if he was, has recovered from 
the injury and is no longer entitled 
to payment benefits. In truth, the 
value of pictures in such cases has 
been greatly exaggerated in the 
opinion of Jacob S. New, second vice- 
president and counsel of the Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance Corporation of 
Baltimore. Mr. New told The Spec- 
tator that his conclusions along this 
line are not based on the intrinsic 
worthlessness of the _ picture-proof 
method, but on the fact that it is 
almost impossible to have such pic- 
tures admitted in evidence by the 

courts. 
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Every technicality is seized on by 
the defense, says Mr. New, to keep 
motion pictures out of insurance com- 
pany evidence. Opposing counsel 
often contend that the speed of mo- 
tion in the pictures of a subject is 
dependent on the operator of the pro- 
jection machine and hence is not a 
fair bit of evidence so far as the 
claimant is concerned. 

Angles of photography as well as 
many other factors are brought out 
by those seeking to keep the pictures 
from being admitted as evidence. The 
number of cases where motion pic- 
tures have been admitted as evidence 
to show a claimant’s recovery is very 
few, declares Mr. New, and unless 
and until general rulings on them as 
evidence change considerably insur- 
ance companies will do well to avoid 
the expense of obtaining them and the 
futility of relying upon them to fur- 
nish the basis of a successful defense. 


} 





THIS WESTERN 
WORLD 


By GENE RoescH 


HEN former President Herbert 
Hoover stopped in St. Louis re- 
cently on his way back to California 
after attending a meeting of the board 
of directors of the New York Life 
Insurance Company in the Empire 
City, he was guest at a private dinner 
3ogey Club there. His hosts 
Walter W. Head, president of 
American Life Insurance 
Broker Arnold 
Danforth, 


at the 
were 

the General 
Company of St. Louis; 
G. Stifel, and William H. 


chairman of the board of Purina 
Mills. 

a ok * 
IFE insurance executives of the 


Middle West who professed to see 
political significance in the meeting 
between President Head and former 
top man Hoover can set their minds 
I have it on the best of au- 
thority that the subject of politics 
was mainly circumlocuted. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the real purpose of the 
visit was a discussion of affairs of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Walter 
Head is president of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
and Ex-President Hoover is now, and 
long has been, vitally interested in the 
movement. Mrs. Hoover is deeply con- 
cerned with the aims and purposes of 
the Girl Scout organization and has 
just been re-elected president of the 
Girl Scouts of America. 


at ease. 
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LOT of “whispering comment” 

in life insurance circles in the 
Cornbelt ran on the heels of the 
Hoover-Head confab, but the dope- 
sters were all wrong. The president 
of the General American Life is deep 
in a study of a projected three-year 
plan of business and operation for his 
company and, apart from his great 
humanitarian work on behalf of the 
nation’s youth through the Boy Scout 
troops, is first, last and always a life 
insurance man with a high concept of 
everything that term implies. 


ew 


O astute an executive as President 

Head knows full well the kind of 
capital that could be made by “raid- 
ers” out of any political expressions 
on his part in favor of opposition can- 
didates. For the past two years in 
Kansas alone, the present Federal 
government’s donations to relief funds 
have aggregated $100,000,000. That 
tidy little sum is equal to the annual 
income of the entire State. 
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Emphasis on Security 
Direct Sales Aid 


Government’s social secu 

im was an aid rather than a 

life nsurance nel 

R ‘ B Hull, genera counsel f 
he Nat Association of Life Un- 
erwriter told the Philadelphia As 
wiation Life Underwriters at it 
first eeting f the season at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel. The turn- 


tut to hear Hull was very gratifying, 
the attendance being more than 75 
per cent of the total membership of 


the association. 

Mr. Hull declared that the emphasis 
placed by the Government on the 
need for attaining financial security 
through monthly income will have the 
effect of 
“income conscious.” Life insurance 


making people generally 


men, instead of quarreling with the 
Federal Social Security Act, should 
be in complete accord with its ob- 
jectives. 

“What an opportunity that very 
program gives you,” he asserted, “to 
go out and tell the people of America 
that for more than a hundred years 
the institution of life insurance has 
existed for the sole purpose of pro- 
viding economic security and financial 
independence; that there is no conflict 
between the social betterment pro- 
gram thus initiated by the Govern- 
ment and the institution of life msur- 
ance as a private enterprise. 


“That social insurance is not in- 


tended to take the place of life insur- 
ance and annuities, but rather to sup- 
plement it among those who are 
handicapped and among the victims 


; 


1f industry and those unable to care 


for themselves. That the days of 
private initiative and personal thrift 
are not ended, and that the institu- 
tion of life insurance stands _ pre- 
CAN YOU 


OH SAY 
‘fas ) SEE - CURITY 








eminent among the social and financial 
institutions of America in the con- 
fidence of the people because of its 
marvelous record of devoted trustee- 
ship. 

“You must tell the people also,” he 
continued, “that human life-values, 
that is, the character and ability and 
earning power of individuals, consti- 
tute a far greater asset to this nation 
than all its pigs, peanuts and pota- 
toes.” 

Hull declared that life insurance 
men must still tell their story to the 
public through newspaper advertising, 
on the radio, and through every pos- 
sible vehicle—“that life insurance of- 
fers to America today and for tomor- 
row, more than any other economic 
factor, a society of individuals made 
strong, made confident, made proud, 
and such individuals make the world. 
The rest are just free riders.” 
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"I'm beginning to catch on.’ 
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Pacific Mutual Reports 
Notable Gains 


New life insurance placed and pai 
for by the Pacific Mutual in the 
month of August was 148 per ce 
of that for the same month last year. 
For the first eight months of 195° 
the company’s new business total 
115 per cent of that placed in th 


same period of 1934. Taking the 
twelve months ending August 31, the 
showing in new life coverage placed 
and paid for is 113 per cent of the 
transactions for the previous like 
period. 

The company has enjoyed an un- 
usually fine investment experience 
largely resulting from a fixed ad- 
ministrative program in investment 
management, adhered to over a long 
span of years. 

The favorable condition of the com- 
pany’s investment portfolio was re- 
vealed by a recent valuation of its 
securities account totalling in excess 
of $56,000,000, which showed a market 
value in excess of book value. 

Pacific Mutual’s performance on 
mortgage loans is similarly satisfac- 
tory, with current delinquent interest 
less than the Dec. 31, 1934 figure. 
Real estate sold during 1935 to date 
has shown a profit over book value. 


Golden Rule Applied 
To Selling 


A feature of the October luncheon- 
meeting of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters was the 
presentation of the C. L. U. degree 
by Dr. S. S. Huebner, president of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers and professor of insurance at 
the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, to fourteen under- 
writers. 

Dr. Huebner warned the group 
against the danger of a superiority 
complex. “Your business,” he said. 
“is to underwrite lives. All lives, no 
matter what the amount of the policy 
may be.” He then pledged them to 
the Golden Rule—that after pains- 
taking thought of all the circum- 
stances, to place only such type and 
amount of insurance as they them- 
selves would take in similar circum- 
stances with their knowledge of the 
business. 

Those receiving the degree were: 
Israel Abrams, Lawrence Z. Braun, 
David G. Cades, Charles Johnston, 
Martin E. Kohn, Alfred C. Lechler, 
Emmet J. Murphy, Robert E. New- 
comb, Harvey W. Redington, John H. 
Ringe, 3d, Alice E. Roche, J. H. 
Shreiner, E. Tiel Smith and William 
A. Carrodus. 
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Massachusetts Savings 
Bank Life Insurance 


7 Monthly Labor Review for Au- 
gust, 1935, published by the United 
Sta Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
giv a summary of a bulletin No. 615 
bearing the title of this article to be 
published by the Bureau in the near 


future, written by Edward Berman, 
of the University of Illinois. This 
summary reviews the origin in 1907 
of this system of insurance as a re- 
sult of the investigations of life in- 
surance that occurred in 1905 and 
1906. The insurance departments of 
the participating savings banks, sup- 
ervised by the commissioners of both 
banking and insurance, have as 
agencies for procuring business: other 
savings banks of Massachusetts, em- 
ployers authorized to accept applica- 
tions from their employees, credit 
unions, settlement houses, boys’ clubs, 
and several private individuals. 

The summary states that about 50 
per cent of the applicants for this in- 
surance (limited to residents of 
Massachusetts), are wage-earners and 
12 per cent are from professional and 
business classes. It reviews selling 
methods; expenses of operation, in- 
cluding the state subsidy, mortality 
experience, investments, taxes and the 
persistency of business. 





X 





As to volume, after twenty-eight 
years of operation, the twenty-three 
savings banks that take part in this 
system have in force $107,300,000 of 
insurance, including group _insur- 
ance—about one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the business in force in the United 
States and 2% per cent of that on 
the lives of Massachusetts residents. 
The system is of interest as one of 
the few efforts to sell insurance with 
a very low acquisition cost. While it 
may be termed a mild success, it has 
profited by the sale of the “insurance 
idea” by agency companies operating 
in Massachusetts. 


Production Increase 
Should Continue 


Opportunities for increasing the 
production of life insurance through- 
out the nation are more and more 
available as economic conditions evi- 
dence recovery, according to Orson 
Stiles, production vice-president of 
the Woodmen of the World at Omaha. 


which now has $122,000,000 in assets. 
Vice-President Stiles told The Spec- 
tator that, while the company, headed 
by President De E. 
$74,000,000 of business in 1954, its 
writings for 1935 will have exceeded 
$100,000,000 by December 1. 

The month of October was given 


Bradshaw, wrote 


over to a business drive in honor of 
Secretary John T. Yates, who is the 
only living co-founder of the Wood- 
men of the World. Local secretaries 
are also being honored and Actuary 
D. D. Makin says that for the first 
seven days of October production 
amounted to $3,000,000. The leading 
state in the campaign is Texas, where 
leader R. E. Miller is writing at the 
rate of $400,000 per month. 


Business Owners Return- 
ing As Large Buyers 
Retail dealers bought more large 
life insurance policies during the 
month just past than did men in any 
other occupational classification, ac- 
cording to an analysis of buyers of 
big policies made by The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. Other occupations among 
the leaders in the big buyer ciassifica- 
tion include brokers, wholesale deal- 
ers, lawyers, automobile dealers, real 
estate men, druggists, and farmers. 
“The trend toward the purchase of 
large life insurance policies by men 
in business for themselves as opposed 
to men on salaries,” Arthur F. Hall, 
president, said, “is continued in this 
latest report. During the depth of 
the depression what few large policies 
were purchased were purchased by 
men on salaries. Beginning about a 
year ago, this was reversed, and, now, 
men in business for themselves con- 
stitute the greatest group of big buy- 


ers. 


Inflation—A Review 
An interesting and _ informative 
booklet carrying the above title has 
recently appeared from the pens of 
E. C. Harwood and Donald G. Fergu- 
son and is published by the American 
Institute for Economic Research. It 
has the virtue of being brief, yet it 
contains many facts well marshalled 
to impress the seriousness of a 
tendency toward inflation. It reviews 
recent inflations in Germany and 
France and a series of five that have 
occurred in the United States since 
the formation of the Union, and 
points out striking similarities be- 
tween movements that had extremely 
harmful results in France and gov- 
ernment policies now being executed 
in this country. 


BUSINESS IN 
BRIEF 


, . ae ee 
conomic Mevie®R 


HE business gains noted a fort 
Waa ago in this column continue, 
with foreign events having little evi 
lent effect on domestic developments. 
While losses in food and grain prices 
caused a decline in commodity pric 
averages, stock market quotations 
still accompany and reflect the gen- 
eral improvement. Car loadings were 
for the fifth week well above the 
700,000-car mark 


* i . 


ITH a 6-to-1 vote by corn-hog 
Waa in favor of maintaining 
the AAA restrictions in that field of 
production, the smile appears to be 
on the face of the tiger. A further 
boon to the Administration came when 
Controller-General J. R. McCarl re- 
leased more than $1,500,000,000 for 
PWA_ projects. In addition, the 
United States Department of Labor 
reported an increase last month of 
350,000 in private industrial employ- 
ment, bringing its total to the high- 
est level since 1930. The New Deal, 
however, is about to get another of 
its frequent tests before the Supreme 
Court, when the Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines question the constitution- 
ality of the Wagner-Connery Labor 
Disputes Act. 

OMPOSITE average security 
C prices in the weeks ended Oct. 
19 and 26, 1935, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the 
New York Stock Exchange as fol- 


lows: 


Oct. 19 Oct. 26 
Mon- Satur- Mon- Satur- 

day day day day 

70 industrials...140.98 141.75 142.44 143.81 
ails sce See 28.68 28.77 29.72 

100 stocks ..107.14 107.83 108.34 109.58 
0 bonds. 92.15 92.30 92.42 93.25 

* x 


TEEL ingot production in_ the 
United States rose last week half 
a point to 52% per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, noting that 
there has been practically no change 
in the past seven weeks. 
ss @ 
OTTON futures gained 9 to 12 
points last week, with December 
contracts closing at 10.92. Prices 
showed considerable variation. 
HEAT prices, as well as buy- 
ing activity, declined last week 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, as a 
result of the diminishing Europear 
war scare. Corn gained slightly in 
the week, and other grains registered 
only fractional changes. 
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Middle West Turning 
Toward H. O. Writing 


Definitely, the trend in Middle 
Western life insurance is away from 
the general agency system and to- 
ward the home-office supervisor plan, 
believes C. N. Sears, secretary of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
at Kansas City, Mo. At the same 
time, and partly due to that fact, far- 
reaching changes are being wrought 
in the agency forces of companies and 
the groundwork is being laid for a 
better selection and training of agents 
with consequent good effect on re- 
newal ratios and on turnover of men 
in the business, 

Secretary Sears pointed out to The 
Spectator that control of the quality 





of local agents—under the general 
agency system as such—was to a 
great extent out of the hands of the 
company. With company supervisors 
in charge, however, it is possible to 
enforce particular company methods 
of production and keep a much closer 
watch on the type of men employed 
as well as on the type of business they 
produce. Mr. Sears instanced the 
fact that in his own company, the 
Kansas City Life, all writing was 
formerly done by general agents, but 
that now the production is half gen- 
eral agency and half home-office. In 
addition, most new territories are 
opened on the home-office supervisor 
plan. 


Parkinson Addresses 
Insurance Institute 


At the luncheon preceding the meet- 
ing of the Insurance Institute of 
America in New York last week, the 
official guest of honor was evidently 
Louis H. Pink, New York state in- 
surance superintendent, who, how- 
ever, gracefully yielded speaking 
priority to Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Life of 
New York—and also of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York state—who 
had to leave early to attend an Equit- 
able finance committee meeting. 
President William J. Graham of the 
institute, in introducing Mr. Parkin- 
son, reminded the luncheoners that 
the speaker was also a former dean 
of the Columbia Law School and still 
active in educational work. 

“One of the greatest dangers in 
the world today is that too many 
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people believe they know all there is 
to know,” said Mr. Parkinson, with- 
out apparently alluding to anyone in 
particular except possibly insurance 
men who have either omitted the in- 
stitute courses or taken them without 
the humility of the true scholar and 


scientist. He stressed the “service of 
protection” in insurance and the need 
of all insurance men for deep human 
interest. 

President Parkinson then cited var- 
ious examples of the way in which 
coverages had been extended by pub- 
lic demand, often against the opposi- 
tion of insurance companies and their 
lawyers, who later, however, recog- 
nized that business was increased by 
those extensions. 

Catching up a phrase of Mr. Par- 
kinson that the true student should 
have time for wondering, Superinten- 
dent Pink with a wry smile said that 
he certainly had to do a lot of won- 
dering. He then, after joining in the 
general praise of education, expressed 
his gratification that insurance was 
international, an observation that 
gave him a chance to scatter several 
bouquets, including one northward to 
R. Leighton Foster, K.C., retiring On- 
tario superintendent of insurance, and 
another about two yards along the 
speakers’ table to A. Rendtorff, man- 
aging director of the Sterling Offices, 
Ltd., London. 


Sales Aids Neglected 
By Debit Man 

The greatest problem in spurring 
on the production of industrial life 
insurance agents is to get them to 
use the sales aids furnished by their 
own companies and the various insur- 
ance publications which are available 
to the business, says F. R. Stein- 
hauser, superintendent of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N. J., in the St. Louis district. 

Superintendent Steinhauser believes 
that any industrial agent who will in- 
telligently use such a publication as, 
for instance, The Spectator Life 
Agents’ Brief, will not only increase 
his industrial writings, but will aug- 
ment his income through ordinary 
policies as well. 

Searching for means of visual pres- 
entation of industrial insurance dif- 
ficulties, Mr. Steinhauser is now pre- 
paring a series of illustrated lantern 
slides to be shown to his men via the 
stereopticon method. This, he con- 
tends, may prove superior to cus- 
tomary blackboard demonstrations be- 
cause it has the advantage of a 
darkened room and thus serves to 
focus optical attention better and 
leave a more lasting image of the 
desired impression. 


Checking Up on What 
The Agent Knows 


Honesty is the best policy! You 


have heard that one before. Here is 
a new version of it. It concerns be. 
ing honest with oneself. If there is 


a moral you can have it. 

The manager of the New England 
Mutual agency of Albert H. Curtis, 
in Boston, is Guery Gordon. Like many 
another manager he sells insurance 
evenings. Recently on an evening 
call he met an exacting prospect 
who asked two searching questions re- 
garding the New England Mutual, 
somewhat technical and difficult to 
answer. He made reply, but after leav- 
ing his prospect he admitted to him- 
self that the questions nearly stumped 
him. 

But, he queried himself mentally, if 
those questions were tough for me, I 
wonder what many of my agents 
would have done about answers, He 
made a mental note to find out. The 
next agency gathering he asked his 
men to put down on paper every pos- 
sible reason they could think of, as to 
why they were representing the com- 
pany they did. He made it clear that 
he was* not looking for hokum but 
wanted facts. 

The results were a little short of 
amazing. It’s a large agency and the 








avalanche of memorandums from his 
agents made it seem even larger. The 
reasons were many and varied. Some 
were frankly no good and obviously 
written to please the boss. 

He did, however, get great many 
good and sufficient reasons and was 
delighted that his sales force was s0 
well sold on their job and theiy com- 
pany. 


Actuaries’ Year Book 


The Institute of Actuaries’ Year 
Book (1935-1936) has just been pub- 
lished by Cambridge University Press. 
Activities during 1935 are reviewed, 
and discussions to come up in meet- 
ing during the first quarter of 1936 
are listed. 

The Requirements, Syllabus and 
Required Reading for the May, 1936, 
examinations are outlined, and the 
questions used in the associate and 
fellowship examinations in May of 
this year are given. The price is 
$1.25 per copy, and copies may be ob- 
tained through The Spectator. 
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Waiting For the Turn 


OR a long time, among Middle 

Western life insurance compan- 
ies, there was constant talk of 
competitive pressure as between 
themselves. Now the general topic 
of conversation involves but two 
main items—investments and the 
drop in insurance in force. Not 
that competition has ceased to ex- 
ist—far from it; and not that field 
struggle between Eastern and 
Western companies is not continu- 
ous—it is. The real crux of the cur- 
rent difficulty, however, is the 
question of falling interest rates. 
That is especially true as regards 
the smaller companies in the corn- 
belt. 

If production maintained a 
steady upward trend, investments 
might not receive the attention 
which is now being focused on 
them. The trouble is that the 
rate at which insurance in force is 
being put on the books only bare- 
ly equals the rate of terminations 
from various causes. Meanwhile 
interest earnings continue down- 
ward and the frowns on the brows 
of portfolio officials grow deeper 
and more portentous. 

Then, too—and vitally affecting 
investment holdings—there is the 
threat of inflation. If governmen- 
tal spending proceeds at an un- 
checked pace, the administration 
must attempt more and more new 
issues and if the time ever should 
arrive when a government issue 
could not be sold because the 
purchasers were mistrustful of 
the outcome, the only recourse 
would be “printing-press money.” 
Of good city and suburban mort- 
gages there are not enough to 
meet the market demand. Of 
doubtful farm mortgages there 
are plenty, with Federal units in- 
tensively competing with private 
and corporate investors for both 
good and bad. 

Where, then, is there a way 
out for the smaller Middle West- 
ern life insurance company which, 
though perfectly solvent now, sees 
dark skies ahead? Of course, if 
the investment situation changes 
(and hope in that direction is fer- 
vent if not entirely justified) mat- 
ters will automatically right them- 
selves. If no favorable change oc- 
curs, but one conclusion remains 
—a series of mergers may be ex- 
pected. 


With the Editors 


Should mergers become neces- 
sary, it is certain that policyhold- 
ers would lose nothing, but it is 
equally certain that additional dis- 
ruptive influences would be in- 
jected into field conditions. Prob- 
ably the next ten months will tell 
the story in full. Meanwhile there 
is a hush of expectancy in some 
quarters. 


Special Number Issued 


HE Prominent Patrons Num- 

ber of The Spectator is issued 
this week as Section II of the reg- 
ular edition of The Spectator. It 
is a compendium of general infor- 
mation on both personal and busi- 
ness insurance of the prominent 
patrons of the business who are 
owners of policies totaling from 
$50,000 to more than $1,000,000. 
In addition to listing large insur- 
ers, the special number contains a 
wide range of endorsements from 
owners of large lines and from 
leading officeholders of the nation, 
including statements by President 
Roosevelt and seven former 
Presidents. 





LET GEORGE DO IT 


@ Most people are intensely interested in 
hearing about how many millions of 
dollars a man may spend—or save. 


@ But I'm wondering how interested they 
are in hearing of the many millions a 
man may give away. 

@ George F. Johnson may well be classed 


with Ford, Edison, Steinmetz and other 
wizards of our modern industrial age. 


@ He could be a very rich man, but he's 
noi. 

@ He could be "front page” attraction— 
but he's modest. 


@ Mr. Johnson has given away a great for- 
tune. 


@ The 19,000 workers in his huge factories 
are his principal beneficiaries. 


@ That's a fairly sizable family for one man 
to be responsible for—and to—but Mr. 
Johnson loves the job. 


@ As | said above—he has given away 
most of his fortune. 


@ But he is still a very rich man—rich in 
the satisfaction of having made so 
many people happy and prosperous in 
a tired and troubled old world. 


EVERIT B. TERHUNE 









Retirement Plans 


Ybor life insurance agents want 
to know and are expected to 
know what is going on in legis- 
lative halls insurance-wise is in- 
dicated by the numerous sum- 
maries of social security legisla- 
tion that are coming from life in- 
surance companies and agency 
service organizations. No one ex- 
pects this legislation to decrease 
the volume of the business of life 
insurance companies, but it will 
probably effect some readjust- 
ments in that service. Besides the 
life agent has become the source 
of information of large classes of 
people as to changes that may af- 
fect the protection programs of 
individuals and groups. Add to 
this the impetus given to thought 
regarding personal risk coverage 
by study of social security legisla- 
tion and it appears important that 
the life insurance solicitor should 
keep abreast of movements along 
this line. 

It is significant of recent ten- 
dencies that the Pennsylvania 
Legislature took steps last sum- 
mer to extend the State Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System to in- 
clude employees of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. As educa- 
tional institutions and public em- 
playments generally are excepted 
from the Social Security Law, it 
seems likely that increasing atten- 
tion will be given to provision for 
the retirement of employees by 
these classes of institutions even 
though they are already in the 
forefront. The provision thus 
made for employees of State Col- 
lege are described in a publication 
coming from the College for the 
information of the faculty and 
staff. While a certain amount of 
choice is given and the offers are 
liberal, participation is required of 
those who have entered service 
more recently than the year 1924 
and at ages below fifty years. Any 
others who do not choose to con- 
tribute will be asked to sign waiv- 
ers “relieving the College and the 
State of further responsibility for 
providing a pension for them.” 

It is of interest to note that this 
plan is open to all employees 
whether teachers or not and in- 
volves no waiting period. This is 
in keeping with the complete cov- 
erage of the Social Security Law 
in the classes to which it applies. 
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Forrest L. Morton has been long recognized by life insurance 
men as an outstanding authority on “how much has to be paid in 
In The Prominent Patrons Number 
of The Spectator, issued this week as Section Two, Mr. Morton 
discusses the new Federal Revenue Act and translates the legal 
phrases into layman’s language. 
weeks before this issue was in print, the publishers of The Spec- 
tator had received 


taxes to the State and Nation 


It is interesting to note that 


Morton’s tax 


At the last monthly meeting of the board of directors of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States recently, 
the appointment of Frank A. Shailer as vice-president was con- 
Mr. Shailer became identified with the Equitable in its 
actuarial department in 1917, prior to which he was manager and 
actuary of The Insular Life Assurance Company, Manila. He was 
appointed assistant actuary of the Equitable in 1929, subse- 
quently becoming research assistant to the president, and was 
He became a Feilow of the Actuarial 
The board also confirmed the appoint- 
Mr. Chedister entered the 


appointed auditor in 1933. 
Society of America in 1923. 
ment of O. H. Chedister as auditor. 
home office of the Equitable as a boy in 1889. 


One of the features of the annual meeting of the Life Insuranc? 
Sales Research Bureau and the Association of Life Agency Off- 
cers to be held November 11-13 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, is the series of group sessions at which each man meets 
with others from companies of approximately the same size as 
his. Five such groups meet under the leadership of members of 
the Bureau staff and their deliberations will take up all the time 
on the program on the afternoon of November 12. 
topics to be discussed at these group meetings will be the study 
of advertising costs recently made by the Research Bureau and 
the Life Advertisers’ Association and a new study on declined 
business which the Bureau has just completed. Henry E. North, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, is chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers. 
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Hartley Dewart McNairn, member of the Toronto Bar and 
newly appointed successor to R. Leighton Foster, K.C., Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the Province of Ontario, continues the tra- 
dition of youth plus sagacity in the regime of Ontario Superin- 
tendents. Born on December 27, 1904, he was educated at Upper 
Canada College, at the University of Toronto and at Osgoode Hall 
Law School. Since called to the Bar he has been a partner in the 
well known legal firm of Denton and Denton, Toronto. Not only 
is Mr. McNairn equipped with valuable experience gained in the 
general practice of law, but he has gleaned a comprehensive 
knowledge of the functions of the Ontario Department from his 
chairmanship during the past fourteen months of the Advisory 
Board appointed to hear doubtful applications and complaints 
respecting insurance agents, brokers and adjusters. The distinc- 
tion with which he served in this capacity has marked him as a 
competent successor to Mr. Foster. 





William J. Graham, vice-president of the Equitable Life of New 
York, was reelected president of the Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica at its twenty-seventh annual conference held last week at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. Prominent speakers at this 
meeting included Louis H. Pink, New York Superintendent of 
Insurance, and Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Life. The educational ideals stressed at the conference owe their 
inception, in large measure, to Mr. Graham and Mr. Parkinson, the 
latter being, incidentally, a former dean of Columbia Law School. 
Mr. Graham, an outstanding authority on group insurance and 
social security, also spoke last week before a conference of the 
Industrial Relations Association of Chicago and the University 
of Chicago. 


Howard W. Kacy, general counsel for the Acacia Mutual Life, 
Washington, D. C., was elected vice-president at the recent meet- 
ing of the company’s board of directors, thus filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of J. P. Yort. Mr. Kacy will continue his 
duties as general counsel in addition to those imposed upon him 
by his new office. A graduate of Indiana University, Mr. Kacy 
practised law in Huntington, Indiana, from 1920 to 1923, thence 
going to the Acacia Mutual as assistant counsel. Successively, he 
became counsel, general counsel and director of the company. 
During an imposing legal career he has been admitted to practice 
before the Supreme Court of Indiana, the Federal Court of Indiana, 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, U.S. Court of Appeals 
md the District of Columbia and the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 
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\erdicts 


Taxation of Insurance Proceeds 


PPROXIMATELY 162 years ago 
a group of insistent and cour- 
ageous individuals determined 
to maintain the principle that there 
could be no taxation without repre- 
Their determination was 
translated into action and, with that 
principle as a_ battle-cry, they and 
their colleagues waged a_ successful 
and glorious war against an obstinate 
and stubborn taxing kingdom. So 
were born these United States. 

Taxation, at that time, was and as 
it had been before and has been since, 
and unquestionably will continue to 
highly controversial subject. 
That taxes are necessary to properly 
carry on the function of government, 
everyone concedes. Few, however, 
agree as to what property should be 
taxed or as to the amount of the tax 
that should be levied and collected 
from the various sources. It is rare 
indeed that the tax collector is voted 
the most popular person in any par- 
ticular community. 

Those officials of governmental 
agencies or subdivisions on whom was 
placed the task of locating something 
upon which a substantial tax might be 
placed, very early concluded that 
there was one source from which reve- 
nue might be derived without any 
extraordinary exploration, namely, the 
property of any kind whatsoever left 
by a decedent. This form of taxation 
was generally known to the public as 
a death transfer or estate tax. In the 
beginning only a few of the states 
availed themselves of its possibilities; 
but, as the amount of revenue re- 
ceived by the different states which 
had enacted such statutes was dis- 
closed, practically all states adopted 
similar measures. Then Uncle Sam 
himself, when casting about for addi- 
tional supplies of taxes, was unable to 


sentation. 


be, a 
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resist tapping a source whose fecund- 
ity was apparent and certain and so 
Congress passed an estate tax. Per- 
haps these circumstances brought 
forth the favored philosophical ex- 
pression of writers and speakers that 
there is nothing certain in life but 
death and taxes. This quotation might, 
without harm, be paraphrased so that 
the last words should be “death, then 
taxes.” 

It followed logically that no consid- 
eration of what property a decedent 
might leave would be complete with- 
out including in such deliberations the 
proceeds of policies of life insurance. 
Such study produced many intricate 
problems of mechanics and of policies. 
Among them were questions such as, 
should these moneys from life insur- 
ance policies be taxed at all, and if so, 
to what degree? The different states 
and Congress gave the answer in 
varied statutes. The enactment of 
these statutes caused those who were 
affected thereby to undertake the task 
of devising methods to reduce or es- 
cape the liability created by such laws, 
One such method evolved is known as 
an insurance trust. 

There is no general form of such 
trust which will meet all conditions. 
It must be modeled to study the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case and 
drafted to conform to the statutes of 
the particular states. Naturally, the 
opposite positions of the taxing of- 
ficials and those compelled to pay the 
tax have produced frequent clashes 
resulting in many interesting cases 
being presented to the courts. 

One of these is Matter of Haedrich, 
decided by the Surrogate’s Court, 
Kings County, State of New York, 134 
Mise. 741. In that case, Adolf Haed- 
rich in 1923 executed a trust agree- 
ment with the Brooklyn Trust Com- 


pany as trustee. The agreement pro- 
vided for the deposit by Haedrich 
with the company of securities with a 
market value of approximately $22. 
000, which were to be held by the 
trustees with power of reinvestment, 
and the proceeds used, among other 
things, to pay the premiums on life 
insurance policies constituting the 
trust. The agreement provided that 
any surplus income was to be paid to 
Haedrich and, after his death, to be 
distributed among the beneficiaries of 
the trust. The securities so deposited 
were not involved in the issues before 
the court. Haedrich deposited at the 
time of the execution of the trust 
four life insurance policies. 

The agreement provided that the 
trustees should forthwith be desig- 
nated as the beneficiary under the sev- 
eral policies and should be wholly 
vested with all rights provided in said 
policies, and that the moneys which 
would be received on the policies at 
the death of Haedrich should be held 
by the trustee for the trusts set up in 
the agreement. The income from the 
trust was to be paid 50 per cent to 
the donor’s wife and 25 per cent to 
each of his daughters. A further pro- 
vision in the agreement permitted 
Haedrich to deposit additional securi- 
ties and/or insurance policies subject 
to the provision of the trust and also 
stipulated that the instrument itself 
might be revoked or altered by him. 

Subsequently, and before his death, 
Haedrich deposited additional policies 
of insurance with the trust company 
so that at the time of his death the 
total face value of the policies, twelve 
in all, was $74,500, and all of them 
were payable to the trustee as such by 
notice of change of beneficiary or as- 
signment. 

Haedrich died on Feb. 3, 1928, and 
from an order which exempted the 
proceeds of such policies from taxa 
tion the State Tax Commission ap 
pealed on the following grounds: 


1. That the Appraiser herein 
failed and neglected to include as 
a portion of the decedent’s estate, 
and taxable as such, the proceeds of 
certain life insurance policies men- 
tioned in the particular trust agree- 
ment dated June 20, 1923, wherein 
the decedent was named as “Donor” 
and the Brooklyn Trust Company 
as “Trustee” concerning a total o 
insurance amounting to the _ net 
income of $77,161.91 in that under 
certain trust agreement and _ by 
virtue of the terms of the insur- 
ance policies mentioned, particular 
powers were reserved to the Donor, 
the decedent above named, to re- 
voke, modify, alter or otherwise 
make further disposition and that 
by reason thereof to reserve con- 
trol and domination over the afore- 
mentioned insurance policies, an 
the proceeds thereof. 
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2. That the trust agreement in 
question provided for gifts in con- 
templation of death and also was 
modified and changed to become 
operative within a period of two 
years from the date of decedent’s 
death and that any gifts thereunder 
were made in contemplation of 
death and therefore taxable. 


The 
fect at 


S. 220. Taxable transfer—resi- 
dents. A tax shall be and is hereby 
imposed upon the transfer of any 
property real or personal, or of any 
interest therein or income there- 
from in trust or otherwise, to per- 
sons or corporations in the follow- 
ing cases, subject to the exemp- 
tions and limitations hereinafter 
prescribed: 

1. When the transfer is by will 
or by the intestate laws of this 
state from any person dying seized 
or possessed thereof while a resi- 
dent of the state. 

When the transfer is made by 
deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift 
made in contemplation of the death 
of the grantor * * * or intended 
to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after such death, or 
where any change in the use or en- 
joyment of property included in 
such transfer, or the income there- 
of, may occur in the lifetime of 
the grantor * * * by reason of any 
power reserved to or conferred 
upon the grantor * * * either solely 
or in conjunction with any person 
or persons to alter, or to amend, 
or to revoke any transfer, or any 
portion thereof, as to the portion 
remaining at the time of the death 
of the grantor * * thus subject 
to alteration, amendment or revo- 
cation. * * © 


Tax Laws of New York in ef- 
that time read as follows: 


Before determining the taxability of 
the moneys, the court discussed the 
subject of insurance and the taxation 
policy of the state regarding the pro- 
ceeds of life policies in refreshing 
language, not generally found in law 
reports. The court said: 


The entire subject of insurance 
is sui generis and occupies a some- 
what anomalous position in the law. 
In ultimate essence a contract of 
insurance is a gambling transaction 
by which the insured, in so-called 
straight life insurance, wagers the 
substantially free use of the an- 
nual payments or installments of 
a certain principal sum against the 
such total sum, payable to a desig- 
nated third party, that he will die 
before he has paid enough of such 
installments to equal the principal 
sum. Such contracts have, from 
the time of the statute 14 George 
Ill, chapter 48, been upheld on 
grounds of public policy, since in 
the vast majority of cases they are 
made for the benefit of dependents 
of the assured and thus tend to 
forestall the possibility of such de- 
pendents becoming public charges, 
as might otherwise be the case. It 
may, therefore, be said that such 
transactions are, in a very real 
sense, charged with a public in- 
terest, which has, no doubt, been 
an extremely potent underlying in- 
fluence in inducing courts and 
Legislatures to continue the favored 





position which life insurance poli- 
cies for specified beneficiaries have 
continuously occupied. 

The limit of the reason for such 
popular approval has _ coincided 
with the limitation of their exemp- 
tion from taxation, and conse- 
quently where the insured has made 
the policy payable to his executors 
and administrators without quali- 
fication, thus in effect dedicating 
the proceeds primarily to the pay- 
ment of his creditors, they have 
been held subject to transfer tax, 
as we have seen. It is believed, 
however, that the fundamental rea- 
son for taxability in such cases is 
the fact that the proceeds of the 
transaction are beyond the protect- 
ing shield of public policy and not, 
as stated in certain cases, because 
they pass under the will or the 
intestate laws of the State, since 
the latter is not the case in any 
true sense. The right to receive the 
money on the insurance in any such 
case does not pass by will or intes- 
tate laws. The right accrues to 
individuals who answer a certain 
description specified in the contract, 
but it is not a right which the de- 
cedent ever possessed and it is 
fundamental that non dat qui non 
habet. The correctness of this view 
seems amply supported by the re- 
sult in the Van Dermoor Case 
(supra), in which proceeds of a 
policy were held not taxable where 
they were made payable “to the 
said assured, his executors, admin- 
istrators or assigns * * * for the 
benefit of his widow, if any.” 

On this theory it must follow 
that, in any case, the primary test 
of taxability of proceeds will be 
whether they are dedicated to the 
use of individuals toward whom the 
insured owed some especial duty, 
and if this requirement be satisfied 
the courts will, so far as possible, 
give effect to the dictates of this 
fundamental public policy and will 
not seek to draw nice distinctions 
as to the extent of the assured’s 
moral or legal obligations to those 
ultimately benefited nor as to the 
conduit through which such bene- 
fit is to pass. 


The court then proceeded to discuss 


the phraseology of the statute: 


“or where any change in the use 
or enjoyment of property included 
in such transfer, or the income 
thereof, may occur in the lifetime 





of the grantor” by reason of any 
reserved power, etc., “to alter * * * 
any transfer * * * as to the portion 
remaining at the time of the death 


* * # 


of the grantor ° 


and said as follows: 


This phraseology could only by 
a strained and unnatural construc- 
tion be made applicable to life in- 
surance policies payable after the 
death of the grantor. The refer- 
ence to the “portion remaining at 
the time of the death of the 
grantor” indicates that it is in- 
tended to apply only to cases 
in which a portion of the trust 
res is employed during the life of 
the grantor, i.e., where a trust con- 
sists of two divisible parts, that em- 
ployed or consumed during his life, 
and that which will be employed 
or consumed after his death. Where 
the trust res and the provisions of 
the agreement are of such a nature, 
any alteration of the terms of the 
instrument affecting the use of the 
property after the death of the set- 
tlor or donor is a testamentary act 
the results of which are properly 
subject to the taxing power of the 
State in return for the privilege of 
permitting testamentary devolution 
of property. 

In the case of life insurance the 
theory upon which any such tax 
must be based utterly fails. The 
insured possesses no right which he 
ean ever enforce. Nothing will 
ever pass to him or any one else 
by reason of the privilege condi- 
tionally granted by the State to dis- 
pose of property by testamentary 
act for the simple reason that he 
never has any property right to 
pass. The claim to the insurance 
money accrues to the named de- 
signee, not by reason of any spe- 
cial privilege granted by the State, 
but in consequence of the happen- 
ing of an independent event, name- 
ly, the death of the insured, and 
the fact that in the ordinary course 
of mundane affairs that event is 
bound to happen in no way alters 
the nature of the transaction. 

If the act of a man in insuring 
his life for the benefit of his de- 
pendents is consonant with the dic- 
tates of public policy it is most 
obvious that any arrangement which 
tends to add to the value of his 
act should be entitled to even 
greater public favor. Possibly the 
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Advertising 


Agent’s Prestige Built 
by Advertising 

The theory behind most insurance 
advertising today, according to Henry 
E. North, vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life, in an address delivered 
before the Life Advertisers Conven- 
tion at Swampscott, Mass., is the 
building of prestige for both the agent 
and the company which he represents. 

Advertising life insurance is vastly 
different from other types of adver- 
tising. Other big industries—General 
Motors, the Food Products companies, 
and the like—have a material thing 
to advertise, something that people 
can see and feel, and even taste; but 
in advertising life insurance we have 
something intangible. 

We have many times missed the 
point in our advertising. It is too 
much to expect that advertising will 
pay immediate returns. Men who 
make up insurance advertisements 
should keep in mind that they must 
paint a picture that will stamp itself 
upon the mind of the reader, till he 
slowly but surely absorbs the idea, 
without even being aware that he has 
absorbed it. 

In most insurance advertising to- 
day, the attempt is made to build up 
the agent; to present him as a man 
whom the prospect can trust with his 
problems. This is a fine method of 
advertising, because there is nothing 
more necessary than to build up the 
agents to a point where they are as 
big as their business, worthy to sell 
the service of life insurance. 


Ad Membership Committee 
Headed by Murphy 


John W. Murphy, supervisor of the 
Ordinary Agency Department of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
has been named chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association for the coming year. 
His appointment has just been an- 
nounced by President D. Bobb Slat- 
tery of the Penn Mutual Life. Mr. 
Murphy has long been active in af- 
fairs of the L.A.A. He did an out- 
standing job as chairman of the 
Southern Round Table of the L.A.A. 
in Richmond, Va., last year. 

Serving with Mr. Murphy on the 
Membership Committee this year will 
be E. Morton, advertising manager of 
the North American Life of Toronto, 
who will represent Canada; C. Sum- 
ner Davis, editor of publications for 
the Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia, who will have the Eastern 
territory; Miss Chlo Peterson, pub- 
licity director of Business Men’s As- 
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Departmental 


degree of safety, as the defaults have 
been so few in the better grades of 
securities as to be almost negligible. 
The industry is still a young and 


surance of Kansas City, who will 
solicit members in the Middle West; 
Thomas J. Hammer, advertising man- 
ager of the Protective Life of Bir- 
mingham, who will look after mem- 
bership work in the South, and C. I. 
D. Moore, vice-president of the Pacific 
Mutual of Los Angeles, who will rep- 
resent the Membership Committee in 
the mountain states and on the West 
Coast. 


Investment 


Utilities Approved For 
Life Portfolios 


Two schools of thought regarding 
insurance company investments in the 
utility field were commented upon by 
William Duff, of Duff & Phelps, Chi- 
cago, before the financial section of 
the American Life Convention. One 
school is represented by the executive 
of a company who feels that the entire 
investment should be in bonds of the 
highest grade irrespective of the rate 
of return, while the other insists upon 
a certain rate of return and is willing 
to accept lower quality in considera- 
tion of a higher rate of return. The 
preference indicated by the speaker, 
however, was for a portfolio composed 
of both high and medium grade bonds. 

During the last few years, and par- 
ticularly during the depression, the 
attention of policyholders has been 
directed toward the portfolios of life 
companies. Many of these have con- 
tained utility bonds with a nation- 
wide reputation, but with a low rate 
of return, and used very largely for 
“window-dressing” purposes. 

Up to recently, public utility bonds, 
said Mr. Duff, have not been con- 
sidered as attractive a medium for 
the investment of insurance funds as 
have other types of corporate securi- 
ties, particularly railroad bonds. This 
has been due to the fact that the de- 
velopment of the utility industry oc- 
curred later than that of the railroad 
industry, with the result that at the 
time that railroad credit probably 
reached its peak, utilities in general, 
being in a growing industry, were 
affected by many of the problems 
which customarily accompany a rela- 
tively new industry. 

Life insurance companies, it was 
Mr. Duff’s opinion, will and should 
continue to invest large portions of 
their funds in utility securities, and 
they can do this with an exceptional 


growing one, with few signs of 
decadence, in spite of the attacks 
made upon it from within and with- 
out. 


Survey Shows Insurance 
Popular Investment 


Insurance proved to be the most 
popular form of investment in a re. 
cent survey made among 2385 adults 
by the J. Walter Thompson Advertis- 
ing Agency for a group of building 
and loan associations. The survey 
covered some 33 states, and was con- 
fined to adults who had enough income 
to become savers, investors or borrow- 
ers in building and loan societies. 

An article in the American Building 
Association News tells how those in- 
terviewed answered the question: “If 
you had a younger brother or friend 
who was going to make an investment, 
what would you recommend to him?” 
The largest number, 28 per cent, said 
insurance; 27 per cent said Govern- 
ment bonds; 24 per cent, bank savings 
accounts; 12 per cent, postal savings. 
The remainder said building and loan 
stocks, and other types of investment. 

L.O.M.A. 

New Companies Elected 

to Membership 

The following companies have been 
admitted to membership in the Life 
Office Management Association: 

Alliance Life Insurance Company, 
Peoria, Illinois. Wester- 
mann, statistician; C. M. Casper, 
manager Bureau of Issue. 

American Savings Life Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. J. 
T. Mayall, vice-president; K. W. 
Wood, assistant secretary. 

Columbia Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Sumner M. Cross, 
president; Miss C. M. Fredricks, seec- 
retary. 

Columbian National Life Insurance 


George J. 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Norman M. Hughes, vice-president 
and secretary; John Y. Ruddock. 


actuary. 

Reliance Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. R. C. Kneil, 
assistant to executive vice-president; 
A. D. West, assistant secretary. 
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Digest ..... 


Management 


CLU Of Value To General 
Agent And Manager 

“T believe,” says William M. Duff, 
C.L.U., in the current number of 
Manager’s Magazine, “that every man 
and woman in the insurance business, 
irrespective of age, experience, educa- 
tion, or of any other factor, should 
take the course of study leading up 
to the acquirement of the designation 
of C.L.U. To the man or woman who 
takes the course, there is the satis- 
faction and the confidence engendered 
which can be secured in no other way. 
whose agents are 
C.L.U.’s would certainly be in an 
enviable position. The training of an 
agent is a long and expensive propo- 

Much time and money are 
before the average novice can 
I can think of 
no greater aid in the training of an 
than this C.L.U. 
The average new agent starts 


“A manager 


sition. 
spent 
stand on his own feet. 
agent course of 
study. 
cut with a ‘bang,’ but loses interest 
Taking this course 
of study over a five-year period keeps 


as time goes on. 
alive interest in the business, 
longs the life of the agent, and there- 
down the The 
and one daily 
asked of the average manager would 


pro- 
by cuts turnover. 
thousand questions 
largely disappear if all or the major- 
ity of his people were Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 

“Of course, it goes without saying. 
that the manager himself should take 
the course of study and, if eligible, 
Only 


its usefulness 


acquire the designation. by so 
loing can he appreciate 
and value. 

“Many an agent is lost because of 
poor production. He quits before he 
Frequently 


embarrassed 


gets properly started. 
agents are 


lack of 


esta lished 
ecause of information and 
‘ten a case is lost without the agent 
Knowing the 


it was because of 


} — a 
when undaouot- 


lack Oi 


reason, 
confi- 
der in the agent on the part of th 
‘The record speaks for itself. 

“The day of the Chartered Life 
here and the move- 
nent is growing. In my judgment, 
the time will come when the man or 


Un l€ rwriter is 


without 
have a poor chance of doing a good 


sak. 99 
0D 


woman the designation will 


Underwriting 


American Life Market Is 
Greatly Undersold 


The American people, according to 
an article by William A. Berridge, 
Metropolitan Life, in Manager’s Mag- 
though more intensively cov- 
ered by life insurance in force than 
is any other nation, still have only 
between $750 and $800 in force per 
capita of the whole population. 

It is true that the aggregates seem 
staggeringly large; legal-reserve life 
insurance is now in force in this coun- 
try to the extent of some 98% billion 
dollars, of which some 70 billion dol- 
lars is in ordinary alone; and this 
total in force, like our assets, is 
roughly 50 times what it was 50 years 
ago, although the population and gen- 
eral industrial activity have not even 
trebled during that period. 

But life insurance in the United 
States did not reach $100 per capita 
until about a generation ago, in 1900. 
It failed to double in the next ten 
years, but more than doubled in the 
following ten, almost reaching $400 
per capita in 1920. Since 15 years 
ago, it almost doubled again, reach- 
ing about $775. Even though this 
sum is distributed over perhaps only 
about one-half of the population, the 
average for that half is only raised 
to $1500 or $1600 per insured person, 


azine, 


and millions of these persons are ob- 
viously under-insured. 


DEGREE OF RECOVERY 


While it is impossible to 
this potential market in any satisfa 
capita 


small 


measul 


tory quantitative way, a per 


of $800. or even $1600, is s¢ 


as obviously to indicate that we are 
a long way from saturation. 


In summarizing the situation, Dr. 


Berridge said: “The economic situa- 


tinn Wns } nelv reflec 1 iw 
tion, as unanimously refiected in con- 


sumer market fundamentals, has al- 
ready registered an important degree 
of recovery; the life insurance mar- 
ket is clearly not close to saturation; 
good will of policyholders and pros- 
pects is high, and therefore the in- 
clination to buy is good. 

“Who could ask any better support 
for efforts to carry out the 
} 


writer’s economic and 


under- 
social mission 
of providing a more adequate cover- 

on 


age to the population of the country? 


Medical 


Infant Mortality Rate 
Increased in 1934 


Attendant on the 1934 rise in the 
American birth rate—the first re- 
corded in ten years—was an increase 
in the infant mortality rate. This 
mortality rate has declining 
fairly consistently since the forma- 
tion of the United States Birth Regis- 
tration Area 20 years ago and during 
the six previous years, 1928-1933, the 
general infant mortality rate for this 
area had dropped approximately 16 
per cent. 

The 1934 increased mortality among 
infants was not throughout 
the country, according to the statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, but practically the 
entire region lying east of the Mis- 
sissippi was adversely affected. Of 
the 26 states comprising this area, 2 
recorded higher infant mortality fig- 
ures in 1934 than in 1933. In 1934 
nly five Eastern states—Massachu- 
setts, New York, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont and West Virginia—maintained 
their records of the 

Among these Massa- 
showing, re- 


been 


general 


or improved 
previous year. 
made the best 
ducing its 1933 infant mortality rate 
by nearly 5 per cent in 1934; New 
York’s 1933 figure was improved by 
more than 3 per cent, and 
Island’s by almost that 
centage; while Vermont and 
Virginia did little more than 
tain the gains made in 1933 over 1932. 


chusetts 


a trifle 
Rhode per- 


West 
main- 


The company’s statisticians report 
the increase in deaths among infants 
under one year of age was especially 
noticeable along the Atlantic seaboard 
and particularly in the South Atlantic 
With the exception of West 
Virginia and the District of Colum- 


1 tnese states snowed 


states. 


ory one o 


ranging from 2 


increases over 1933, 


per cent in Delaware to more than 


18 per cent in Georgia. North Caro- 


+} 


na reported an increase of more thar 
17 per cent; South Carolina one of 
more than 10 per cent and Florida 
rise of nearly 9 per cent 

Only ten of the 22 states west of 
t Mississippi recorded setbacks in 
the fight to reduce infant mortality 
during 1934. Next to Missouri, Wash- 
ngton presented the poorest record 
among the Western States with an 
increase of nearly 11 per cent in tl! 
infant mortality rate during 1954. 


“But,” the statisticians state, “in jus- 


ce it should be mentioned that Wash- 
ington still has one of the lowest in- 
country, 


fant mortality rates in the 


13 per 1000 live births.” 
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TEN PRACTICAL PROSPECTING IDEAS 
By L. A. SPENCER 


Equitable of the U, 


I have selected ten recent cases 
that I have written. It is not my 
purpose to discuss here the mechanics 
of the sale or the results that were 
accomplished. I am outlining how the 
prospects were secured. 


Mr. A.—About four years ago one of 
the agents in our office insured this 
man’s son. During the interim the 
boy lost his job and the father was 
called upon to help pay the premi- 
um. In this way I met the father, 
and while I was arranging the 
premium on the boy’s policy, the 
father made the statement that 
many agents had been in to see him 
about insurance, but that he told 
them that if he ever did any busi- 
ness, he would do it with me. 

Mr. B.—This man is the president of 
one of the large corporations of our 
city. I knew, as did everybody else, 
of his position, but that was all. 
About eight years ago I joined a 
country club which, like many 
others, got into financial difficulties. 
An active member of the board of 
directors of the club was the gen- 
eral counsel for this corporation. 
During about two years of rather 
intensive effort in helping work out 
the finances of the club, I came to 
know him very well. It was through 
him that I secured an introduction 
to the prospect and also through 
his help, approximately $150,000 
was placed. 

* * 

Mr. C.—This prospect was secured 
through a bit of service to a policy- 
holder of mine who was the em- 
ployer of Mr. C. I was able to re- 
move a rating on the employer’s 
policy and place an additional con- 
tract. During the negotiation this 
man was present and seemed to be 
interested in the discussion. I knew 
nothing about him. After the trans- 
action was over, I approached the 
employer in regard to the individu- 
al and asked him if he would talk 
to the prospect about his own in- 
surance. The rest was compara- 
tively easy. 
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S., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Mr. D.—This man is a doctor in a 


small city. I had done considerable 
work for a prominent man in his 
town, organizing his_ insurance, 
straightening out _ beneficiary 
clauses, arranging the settlement 
options and the like. After the job 
was done, I asked him if there were 
not some other men of substantial 
means who would be interested in 
a like service. He gave me the 
name of this doctor, and went fur- 
there by inviting the man to his 
house for dinner and at some length 
discussed the type of service he had 
received. 


* * 


Mr. E.—This individual is a railroad 


official. He is a new man in our 
community. One day at lunch a 
policyholder of mine pointed him 
out and said he thought he should 
be in the market for some life in- 
surance. We discussed the matter 
of approach and finally a golf game 
was arranged by my policyholder. 
No mention of life insurance was 
made at the time. Several days 
later an appointment was arranged 
by means of the telephone. 


a * 


Mr. F.—This man is an operating of- 


ficial of one of our steel corpora- 
tions. I had written a great many 
of his associates. In this particu- 
lar case I had learned that his 
company was to reopen one of its 
plants. Through one of my policy- 
holders, I learned who was to be in 
charge. The individual mentioned 
was a stranger to me, but a contact 
was made through his associates, 
who were policyholders of mine. 


* * 


Miss G.—This prospect is a school 


teacher. I met her at the home of 
a client while delivering some ad- 
ditional insurance. She listened to 
the conversation and seemed inter- 
ested. A few days later I suggested 
to this policyholder that she might 
be interested in an annuity. Ap- 
parently, some conversation had 
gone on about it after I left. There 
was no difficulty in approaching her. 


Mr. H.—In 1927 I settled an endow- 


ment policy of $1,000 with this man, 
He owned about $50,000 additional 
insurance with other companies but 
was rated, due to overweight. He 
was particularly insistent that he 
was not interested in additional in- 
surance. We offered him the ser- 
vices of our company to see if we 
could get a standard policy issued 
or the rate reduced. He was exam- 
ined and a policy issued at a stand- 
ard rate, and because of that pur- 
chased $80,000 additional insurance, 
Two years later he was examined 
for additional $200,000, but died 
before the policy could be placed. I 
have subsequently placed over $100,- 
000 in insurance and annuities on 
his widow and $6,000 on each of his 
two daughters; $17,000 on _ his 
brother-in-law; $12,500 on his sis- 
ter-in-law; $10,000 on his brother- 
in-law’s brother. 


. 


Mr. I.—This gentleman is the general 


manager of a plant in our city. I 
had written his general superinten- 
dent, and learned from him that 
this prospect was interested in 
transferring some of his assets to 
annuities. I requested that he in- 
troduce me to this prospect but he 
declined. He did agree to talk to 
him about me. Through another 
source an introduction was _ ar- 
ranged. I have sold him ten differ- 
ent times in the last year and a 
half. He now calls me up when he 
has some money to invest. 


* 


Mr. J.—This is the proprietor of a 


small business in our city. We be- 
long to the same lunch club and sit 
at the same table nearly every day. 
At one time I had about $1,000,000 
of insurance on the members at that 
table. Very often they indulged in 
a bit of kidding about my keeping 
them broke. This gentleman, for 
a period of two years, listened to 
this talk, which was not entirely un- 
complimentary, but never joined in 
the conversation, and it never oc- 
curred to me that he was a pros- 
pect. One day as we left the table, 
he asked if he could see me at my 
office. This was the beginning of a 
very substantial Single Premium 
Life Annuity transaction. 
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Cash With Application 
Will Lower Not Taken 


Life insurance salesmen are still 
learning that the sale is not complete 
until the first premium has been paid, 
but they continue to walk out of the 
office of the near-client without ask- 
ing for a check with the application. 
Sheer optimism on the part of the 
agent must be blamed in most cases, 
probably, although the editor of The 
Maple Leaf, published by the Mon- 
treal Life, calls it sheer cowardice. 
His arguments in favor of a little 
less modesty and a little more confi- 
dence in the value of the life insurance 
policy follow: 


The agents with the fewest Not 
Taken policies and with the best per- 
sistence records are those who do 
business on a cash basis. They ask 
for and get settlements with applica- 
tions. The applicants do not resent the 
requests; ninety-nine out of a hundred 
take it as a matter of course. 

What is there to be afraid of? If 
the applicant demurs and says he will 
settle on delivery of the policy, you 
are no worse off than you were before 
you asked him for a settlement. He 
won’t bite you or kick you. You still 
have the application and if he is a 
good risk you will soon have the pol- 
icy to deliver. 

You can ask for the settlement in 
such a way as to lead the applicant 
to think it is to his advantage to give 
the settlement. For instance: “If you 
will give me your check for the first 
premium, Mr. Brown, your insurance 
will be in effect just as soon as you are 
o.k.’d at the home office.” 

Or if he hesitates and you think it 
is because he does not care to pay the 
whole premium in cash, you can say: 
“Mr. Brown, if it is not entirely con- 
venient to pay the whole year’s pre- 
mium, you can give me your check 
for half of it, or quarter of it and a 
note for the balance. Your insurance 
will be in force just the same.” 

People are accustomed to paying for 
the most things in advance. If you 
ride on a street car you pay as you 
enter. If you go to a theater, you pay 
before you are permitted entry. You 
buy milk tickets, bread tickets, ice 
tickets in advance of delivery. 

When your prospect signs the ap- 
plication, you have convinced him of 
the desirability of insurance protec- 
tion. You have made a sale, but not 
a complete sale if you do not get set- 
tlement of the premium. He may 
change his mind before the policy 
comes. His wife may object, an agent 
of another company interfere, a 
friend tell him of some investment 
opportunity. A hundred things may 


arise to upset your sale. But not if 
you get the kale with the application. 
Then your sale is really made. There 
won’t be any Not Taken policies, no 
fine chalked up against you. You will 
get the commission you have earned, 
not be assessed for a Not Taken. 

The thing is so evident, so abso- 
lutely worth while, that the wonder is 
that any agent should hesitate to ask 
for a settlement. Take it for granted 
that the premium settlement is the 
regular thing, that it must go with 
the application. You are master of 
the situation when he signs the appli- 
cation, you may not be so when you 
go to deliver the policy. 


Evening Calls Produce 
The Perfect Interview 


The price of success as far as a 
great many life insurance men are 
concerned is paid in evening calls. 
The prospects to be solicited after 
office hours, however, should be se- 
lected with more than usual care be- 
cause in some cases the agent would 
merely be wasting his own valuable 
time and in others might antagonize 
a worth-while office customer. Given 
the proper type of prospect, in his 
own home and with his wife as an in- 
terested party to the interview, there 
can be no more profitable type of 
eall. 

In advocating more evening calls, 
George E. Tomkinson, Detroit Top 
Club member of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, says in the Au- 
gust NYLIC Review: 


I find that an evening call is very 
interesting and more frequently se- 
cures a perfect interview which leads 
to an order. There is an hour after 
dinner when the parents, having 
tucked the kiddies in bed, are in a 
receptive mood to listen to life insur- 
ance programs. 

Perhaps you feel that after working 
all day it is too much effort to make a 
call in the evening and then, before 
retiring, select 10 names for the next 
day. But, of course, I am assuming 
that you are out to win club member- 
ship. Why does a mother often work 
late into the night mending clothes for 
her children? You certainly could not 
pay her to toil so long. Love lightens 
her task, and if you love your work 
you will become fascinated with it 
and enjoy evening calls. Remember 
that you have determined to realize 
your vision. What you do with your 
spare time is quite as important as 
what you do with your so-called work- 
ing hours. 





Not Need or Policy 
But Persuasion! 


You may have the most alluring of 
policy contracts, it may contain all the 
new and up-to-date features possible; 
you may, with the keenest kind of 
analysis, select an obvious and im- 
portant need the prospect has for in- 
surance, but still you will be a long 
way from the dotted line. 

Most any one 
may learnto 
make an _intelli- 
gent explanation 
of the terms of a 
policy contract; a 
colorless but in- 
tellectual person 
may be able to 
make an_ intelli- 
gent analysis of 
one’s needs for 
life insurance, 
but neither per- 
son could ever get 
the prospect’s 
name on the dotted line. 

After all is said and done, and 
granted, of course, that you know 
thoroughly the policy contract and 
are able to select at least one definite 
need the prospect has for life insur- 
ance, after all of that has been done, 
what is it that finally wins out in the 
end and gets the signature on the ap- 
plication ? 








A Walter Cluff 


Feature 


It is persuasion, logical persuasion, 
intelligent persuasion. It is the emo- 
tional appeal you make, the sentiment 
that the theme of your sales talk sug- 
gests that finally sells the policy. 

The policy is only the instrument; 
the need for insurance offers the 
theme for your interview. 

But the value of the policy as a 
sales instrument must not be over- 
emphasized, neither must we place 
too much reliance upon the driving 
force of the need. All policies are 
pretty much alike and the needs for 
insurance are universal. 

So, as we have said, if you were 
to select the most attractive policy 
you have, decide on the most impel- 
ling need your prospect possesses, you 
would still be a long way from mea- 
suring up to the requirements of a 
salesman. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Theodore M. Riehle, executive of 
the Riehle agency of the Equitable 
Life of New York and immediate past 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, has been named 
chairman of the association’s national 
law and legislation committee, which 
comprises also: C. Vivian Anderson, 
Cincinnati; George L. Dyer, St. Louis; 
Franklin W. Ganse, Boston; George 
E. Hackman, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Philip Hobbs, Chicago; Charles A. 
Macauley, Detroit; John R. Mage, Los 
Angeles; Horace Macklem, Portland, 
Ore.; F. W. Ries, Jr., Pittsburgh; O. 
Lynn Smith, Wichita, Kan.; G. Cecil 
Woods, Nashville, Tenn.; Vernon W. 
Holleman, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary. 

Francis J. De Celles, Massachu- 
setts commissioner of insurance, 
speaking at the October luncheon of 
the Boston Life Underwriters, de- 
clared that life insurance, being vol- 
untary, affords the only sound basis 
on which a program of social security 
for the whole nation can be worked 
out. 

Chapters of the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters have elected the following 
officers: Milwaukee—President, Al- 
fred Korbel, Mass. Mutual; Vice- 
president, T. Wesley Tuttle, N. W. 
Mutual; Sec.-Treas., Laflin C. Jones, 
N. W. Mutual. Kansas City—Presi- 
dent, Oliver J. Neibel, Penn Mutual; 
Vice-president, Winfrey G. Nathan, 
Mutual Benefit; Sec.-Treas., Ernest 
Gray, Kansas City Life. 

Arthur Miller, president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of St. 
Louis, has named committees for the 
ensuing year with the following 
chairmen: Program, Howard H. Cam- 
mack; membership, M. D. Johnson; 
meetings, W. H. Van Sickler; by-laws 
and legislation, Ray Martin; publicity, 
H. Arch Moores; business standards 
and conservation, F. W. Aufderheide; 
education, W. S. Sutherland; budget 
and finance, J. G. Callahan. 

Marius Hansen, president of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Association of Life 
Underwriters, has appointed the fol- 
lowing chairmen of standing commit- 
tees: Edgar Barton, meetings; Han- 
ford Bergman, programs; Charles E. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


Spencer, membership; Edward P. 
Johnson, education and _ publicity; 
Dale S. Connor, finance; Peter Crav- 
engaard, business standards; George 
Bredehoft, legislation. 

The Riehle administration was held 
outstanding in the history of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers by Carroll C. Day, general 
agent for the Pacific Mutual of Los 
Angeles, in introducing his address on 
“Selling” at the first meeting of the 
year for the Oklahoma Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

R. Leighton Foster, K.C., retiring 
superintendent of insurance for On- 
tario, has been appointed general 
counsel of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers’ Association. 


AGENCY HAPPENINGS 


The General American Life of St. 
Louis has appointed as general agent 
for the Kankakee, IIl., territory Rich- 
ard P. Des Lauriers, who was for- 
merly district manager at South Bend, 
Ind., for an investment company. 

The Dominion Life of Waterloo, 
Ont., has announced the following 
agency changes: Dave Ross retires as 
branch manager at Winnipeg and is 
succeeded by Douglas Connell, for- 
merly at Calgary; Wiiliam Glen, 
formerly at Winnipeg, goes to Cal- 
gary, and Robert Hill becomes branch 
manager at Edmonton. Frank Leon- 
ard has resigned as manager at 
Windsor to take up personal pro- 
duction. 

S. R. Whitten, Jr., who was recently 
appointed general agent in New York 
of the Home Life of New York, was 
welcomed to his new field of work 
by a luncheon given at the Bankers 
Club by the Home Life general 
agents. 

Speaking by long-distance tele- 
phone, Alvin T. Haley, general agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life at 
Greensboro, N. C., addressed the fall 
meeting of the company’s Lester 
Holmes agency at Des Moines, Ia. 

The Commonwealth Life of Louis- 
ville has appointed Frank Bunkley 
general agent at Mobile, Ala. 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne has appointed as special rep- 
resentative of the Omaha agency 


As I LIVE 


IDING down to Philadelphia from 

New York the other day, in one 
of the Pennsy’s best air conditioned 
fast electric trains, I was reminded 
that a recent speed record for the 
new streamlined trains was being dis- 
puted by the old-timers who could 
offer proof that in 1905 they made 
around 127 miles an hour. 


* . * 


LL life insurance folk have a 

stake in the railroads (and that 
means, roughly, about 60 million peo- 
ple) and they really should not worry 
too much about the immediate future 
of the “Iron Horse.” Attempting to 
qualify as the world’s worst poet, I'd 
say the buses are slow, planes are too 
fast; I'll take the Pennsy—Might as 
well last. So much for that subject. 


. 2 @ 


EATURE writers in the daily 

newspapers give life insurance a 
good break in their columns. So and so 
has salted such and such a number of 
thousands of dollars away in endow- 
ments or annuities and they all, in- 
variably say that they wish they’d 
been able to take more. My favorite 
columnist in Philadelphia, Ceci! 
Pennyfeather, who writes “Perhaps 
Its News,” went out on a limb a 
couple of weeks ago when he in- 
formed his public that the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company was 
owned by English capital. He was 
fair enough, in the next day’s stint, 
to tell the world that the policyholders 
owned the company. 


* 


HAT, coming from a man who, if 

he had thought for just a minute 
would know what the word “Mutual” 
meant, gives us an indication of how 
little the layman knows about life in- 
surance. If I were an agent for a life 
insurance company I’d never take 
anything “for granted.” I would as- 
sume that I knew a great deal more 
about my business than he knows 
about my business. And that is how 
policies are sold. 
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AND THE FIELD 


By Frank Ellington 


BOUT three years ago Edgar 

Paul Herman had an article in 
The Spectator which he titled “The 
Mysterious Quality X.” And it was a 
darn good article, too, but he didn’t 
have the exact answer. Personality? 
Yes. But “Personality is the Mysteri- 
ous Quality X.” 

* * * 
RIENDLINESS is the watchword 
for a salesman of any commodity. 

I have never yet seen a person who 
showed friendliness to his associates 
who was not liked. 

* = + 

PERSON dare not be hypocrit- 

ical to make friends, but to get 
along in this world friends are nec- 
essary. As a matter of fact, they are 
indispensable., , 


T would be simply impossible for 

me to refrain from saying some- 
thing about The Prominent Patrons 
Number of The Spectator, issued this 
week as Section Two, because the 
magazine has so much of what cir- 
culation managers call “‘reader inter- 
est.”” One of the new features in this 
number will be of particular interest 
to both life insurance men and their 
clients. I am referring to the several 
articles, beginning on page six of this 


number. eave 


ILLION DOLLAR producers 

tell exactly how they protect 
their own families by buying a lot of 
what they sell. The details of the 
various programs will amount to a 
ready-made sales talk for the recruit 
life agent. And the details of the in- 
surance estates owned by these men 
will make prospects out of what were 
formerly suspects. 


* * * 


ND if you wonder whether the 
A screen stars, for example, own 
much insurance, you'll find them list- 
ed, also. In fact, the issue contains a 
“Who’s Who” of large policyholders 
which the agent will find of unusual 
interest and advantage. A complete 
and composite picture of the American 
life insurance scene within a hundred 
pages. 


Paul Borksy, formerly agent of the 
Franklin Life of Sovringfield, with 
which he had a record of producing 
two applications a week for 13 years. 

The Monarch Life of Springfield 
has appointed Harry Storck general 
agent at Newark, N. J. 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska has 
appointed Frank L. O’Rourke, of Cha- 
dron, Neb., general agent in charge of 
four northwestern counties. 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne has opened an office at Erie, 
Pa., with S. M. Carroll as general 
agent. 

The Toledo and Detroit agencies 
of the Midland Mutual Life of Co- 
lumbus will hold a joint meeting at 
Toledo Nov. 1. 

The Virginia Agency Field Club 
of the Mutual Life of New York re- 
cently held its thirteenth annual con- 
ference at the William Byrd Hotel, 
Richmond. 


DEATHS 


Peter Foley, general agent of the 
Columbian National Life in Hartford 
for twenty-two years. 

Philo S. Myers. 88, associated with 
the Midland Mutual Life in Columbus 
for a number of years. 

Charles E. Scott, field assistant for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
in South Dakota. He had been as- 
sociated with the company for ten 
years. 

William T. Mitchell, 64, referee of 
claims and titles for the State Mutual 
Life of Worcester. 

Frederick Joseph Sparling, 73, man- 
aging director of the National Life 
Assurance, Toronto. Mr. Sparling 
had been associated with the National 
Life for most of his business career. 

Louis Berling, 72, vice-president 
of the Union Central Life for the pas 
four years, and former treasurer 0 
the company. 

H. E. Watlington, Jr., Alabama 
state agent of the Aetna Life. 

James A. Smith, 73, auditor for 
Homesteaders Life Association of Des 


t 
ie 
£ 
A 


Moines. 

Joseph O. Stephenson, 67, one of 
the organizers of the Southland Life 
of Dallas. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Metropolitan Life has promoted 
Charles L. Johnson of Jersey City 
Heights to the managership at An- 
napolis, Md., and Jules F. Oesmann 
of Englewood, N. J., to the manager- 
ship at Dover. 

Walter C. Dunnington has _ been 
elected a director of the Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia to succeed the 
late William T. Reed, as announced 
by President Bradford H. Walker. 

Frank E. Agnew, Jr., who has been 
assistant treasurer of the General 
American Life, has been promoted to 
the position of assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 

Lester E. Wurful was elected vice- 
president of the Prudential to succeed 
Archibald M. Woodruff, recently re- 
tired. He will be in charge of the 
company’s mortgage loan activities. 

William A. Noltie, who has been 
affliated with the John E. Gibbs 
Agencies of the Penn Mutual in New- 
ark for some time, has been appointed 
manager of the salary savings divi- 
sion of the agencies. 

W. H. Trentman, for the past three 
years agency field director of the 
Occidental Life of Raleigh, has been 
advanced to the head of the agency 
department to succeed Price R. Cross, 
resigned. 

The Ideal Security Life of Texas 
has been chartered. It was formerly 
the Jones County Burial Association. 

The recently incorporated Western 
American Life Insurance of Santa Fe, 
N. M., has elected Prager Miller as 
president of the company. 

The United Benefit Life has been 
given authorization to take over the 
defunct American Life of Denver, 
without loss to policyholders. 

The United Benefit Life of Omaha 
is negotiating a reinsurance contract 
with the Bank Savings Life of To- 
peka. The Nebraska Insurance De- 
partment has issued a_ certificate 
allowing the Topeka company to do 
business in the state, but only for 
the purpose of effecting reinsurance 
in the Omaha company when and if 
that is done. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has 
promoted Robert Morris to manager 
at Yonkers, N. Y. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The firm of Fackler and Breiby, 
consulting actuaries, is seventy years 
old this month. Edward B. Fackler 
was taken into the business in 1900 
by his father, who later made him a 
In 1903 William 
became a member and the 


partner in the firm. 
Breiby 
name was later changed to 
Fackler, Fackler and Breiby. The 
elder Mr. Fackler died in 1924 and 
the firm has continued as Fackler 


firm’s 


and Breiby, and has taken an active 


part in many reinsurance _ trans- 


actions. 

The Bankers National Life will 
hold its annual agency convention the 
third week of next February. Issued 


and paid business totaling $25,000 
produced between now and the first 
of the year will entitle an agent to 
an all-expense paid trip to the con- 
vention. At the convention will be 
made known the details of the 1937 
convention, to be held in May to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
company. 

Frank J. Price, Jr., associate man- 
ager of the advertising department of 
the Prudential, was appointed chair- 
man of the publicity committee of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference for 
the coming year by President Clar- 
ence Palmer. 

The organization of the Guardian 
Mutual Life of Dallas has been com- 
pleted with the election of Thomas M. 








indifferent. 








Forgetting Hen 


For every “forgotten man” there are 
many who themselves forget or are 


They forget about the impor- 
tance of vital life factors. 


They forget too often, for in- 
stance, about the necessity 
of PROTECTING depen- 
dents with wisely-selected in- 
surance on their own lives. 


They need a reminder, and it 
is the duty of the Life Insur- 
ance Salesman to provide 
the needed nudge. 


Search them out! 


Che Prudential 


Jusurance Company of America 


Eowarp D. Durrie._p, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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French as president and general man- 


ager. The company has received its 
charter as an old line, legal reserve 
life imsurance company and _ has 
started operations. 

The Prudential recently announced 
the promotion of Leslie D. Tasney 
to the office of assistant secretary in 
charge of the group insurance depart- 
ment. Mr. Tasney has been with 
the company since 1922. 

Maurice B. Daniels has been ap- 
pointed fourth vice-president of the 
Eastern Life of New York. Mr. 
Daniels was the organizer of the 
Daniels Realty Organization, of which 
he was president from 1926 to 1932. 

The General American Life of St. 
Louis has inaugurated a series of 
courses in group and salary savings 
insurance. The first session was held 
in the home office of the company on 
October 14. 

Z. E. Marvin, chairman of the board 
of the Texas State Mutual Life, has 
been appointed chairman of Division 
A of the Dallas Community Chest 
Drive. 

William H. Fabian has returned to 
the Northwestern National Life as 
south Texas supervisor for the Texas 
state agency at Houston under Man- 
ager Homer G. Hewitt. 

The North American Life of To- 
ronto has appointed D. J. Gray district 
manager at Sarnia, Ont.; H. V. Swan- 
son district manager at Stratford, and 
S. C. Houston city manager for 
Toronto and St. Thomas. 

C. Alex Sollitt has been appointed 
district manager for Peterborough, 
Ont., by the Canada Assurance Co. 

The Aetna Life of Hartford has 
appointed Henry K. Peebles as agency 
supervisor at Dallas. Mr. Peebles is 
a past president of the Dallas As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and 
helped organize the Chartered Life 
Underwriters classes. 

The General American Life of St. 
Louis is offering its employees two 
courses of study. One includes bus- 
iness English, composition and rhet- 
orice and the other is an elementary 
course in life insurance. 

Joseph P. Zizzamia has resigned as 
agency examiner of the Connecticut 
Insurance Department to become 
special agent of the Bankers National 
Life of Montclair, N. J., in the office 
of Abraham Goldstein, in Hartford. 

Ralph Edward Flanders, of Spring- 
field, Vt., president of the Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., has been elected 
a director of the National Life of 
Vermont. 

Wilbur A. Claflin of Jersey City, 
who has been associated with the Pru- 
dential for about ten years, has been 
promoted to property manager at the 
New York office of the company. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia, will speak on “Effects of Social 
Security Legislation” at the South- 
eastern Conference of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at 
its meeting in the Patten Hotel, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Nov. 4-5. 


James Elton Bragg, manager of the 
Guardian Life of New York, delivered 
a course of four lectures at the life 
underwriters’ sales congress at Mon- 
treal. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Columbus, O., will hold a semi- 
nar for its members on Nov. 25; J. 
K. Boardman is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 

The Houston (Tex.) chapter of the 
Chartered Life Underwriters has been 
organized by the six C.L.U. men liv- 
ing there, with Homer G. Hewitt, 
manager of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis, as presi- 
dent. The chapter will foster the 
C.L.U. study classes to begin Nov. 5 
under Professor L. L. Rupert of the 
University of Houston. 

San Joaquin Valley underwriters 
have formed a managers’ and general 
agents’ committee of the Central Cal- 
ifornia Life Underwriters Association 
with the following officers: Chairman, 
George J. Michaels; vice-chairman, 
L. L. Watson; secretary, John W. 
Baird. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Halifax has elected the following: 
President, F. H. Goucher; vice-presi- 
dent, H. F. Dibble; secretary-trea- 
surer, A. J. Sollows. 

The Northeastern Wisconsin Fra- 
ternal Life Underwriters’ Association 
met at Appleton recently, with B. F. 
Mayerhoff, of Appleton, as president. 
For the present quarterly meetings 
will be held, the next being at Neenah 
on January 13, 1936. 

A life underwriters’ association was 
recently organized at Lynchburg, Va.., 
at a meeting addressed by Wilson M. 
Brooks, of Richmond, president of 
the state association. 





GROUP INSURANCE 


The Metropolitan Life, New York, 
has written a group insurance pro- 
gram for the Arthur Kudner, Inc., 
advertising agency of New York. The 
program covers more than 120 em- 
Ployees with life insurance totaling 
approximately $370,000. 

The Love-Johnson Motor Co. of St. 
Louis has purchased group life insur- 
ance from the Prudential, amounting 
to $60,500 on its fifty-one employees. 





JUDICIAL 


The New York Life has appealed to 
the Nebraska Supreme Court for a 
ruling as to whether the disability 
provision in its policy requiring notice 
to be served upon it during the ex- 
istence of a disability is effective in 
Nebraska. 


The Mississippi Supreme Court has 
affirmed a judgment of $10,000 to Mrs. 
Dorothy Cassity against the Reliance 
Life. In sustaining the trial court’s 
ruling, insurance companies must 
furnish policyholders with accurate 
and reliable information as to the 
status of their contracts. 


The Bank Savings Life of Topeka 
has appealed to the Supreme Court 
of Kansas from the order of the 
Shawnee County District Court ap- 
pointing Hugh T. Fisher, a Topeka 
lawyer, receiver of the company. The 
company alleges that the receivership 
is not justified. 





J. K. Downe Reassures 
Insurance Lawyers 


From John K. Downs, counsel for 
the Insurance Federation of Massachu- 
setts, comes word that the insurance 
business has nothing in particular to 
fear from the recent critical broad- 
sides from Whitcliff Marshall, Water- 
town (Mass.), barrister and peren- 
nial baiter of public utilities, 
phone companies, ete. 

Mr. Marshall during the last ses- 
sion of the legislature drew up a bill 
which passed both houses the object 
of which was to define the practice 
of law in the Commonwealth. He is 
now demanding that insurance car- 
riers cease furnishing or promising to 
furnish legal talent for the defense 
of their assureds, ar.d insists that the 
carriers cannot enter the picture until 
a verdict has been rendered. Such 
has been the import of his recent let- 
ter to the State Attorney-General. He 
insists that the insurance companies 
are violating the law in engaging in 
the practice of law and promising law 
wants something 


tele- 


services, and he 
done about it. 
As a matter of record, Mr. Mar- 
shall’s measure was slightly circum- 
scribed while in committee and ap- 
pended to it was the stipulation that 
nothing in the act was to be so con- 
strued as to hinder the accepted priv- 
ilege of the insurance carriers in 
defending assureds. A strange thing 
about this law was its passage by the 
legislators in spite of well known de- 
cisions of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court holding that the Supreme Court 
and it only has the prerogative of 


defining what “law” is. 





COMPANY REPORTS 


The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis reports that repayments 
by borrowers on policy loans for the 
quarter ended September 30 were 
$124,699, as compared with $87,868 in 
the same quarter last year, an in- 
crease of 42 per cent. Policy loans 
outstanding September 30 were 
$9,339,782, a new low since 1931. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee reports business for the 
first nine months of 1935 was 
$203,676,817, including $187,735,720 
of new paid for insurance and 
$16,141,097 in annuities. Insurance 
in force September 30 was $3,697,- 
685,685. The total is 16.9 per cent 
ahead of the corresponding period 
last year. 

New life insurance paid for during 
the first eight months of 1935 by the 
Pacific Mutual Life was 115 per cent 
of that during the same period of 
1934. Comparing the twelve months 
ended August, 1935, with that of the 
preceding year shows insurance totals 
113 per cent of the preceding period. 

Insurance in force of the Pilot Life 
of Greensboro gained 141 per cent 
during the first nine months of the 
year over the same period of 1934. 
September deliveries were 33 per cent 
ahead of those in September last year 
and deliveries during the first nine 
months gained 9 per cent. 

The Old Line Life Insurance Co., 
showed an increase in 
paid business of 98 per 


Milwaukee, 
September 
cent over a year ago and a 34 per 
cent gain for the first nine months 
over the similar period last year. 
Both figures are 
nuities. 

The North American Life of To- 
ronto reports an increase of 37 per 
cent in paid business during the first 
nine months of the year. Insurance 
in force has increased $8,000,000 dur- 


exclusive of an- 


ing the period. 

The Wisconsin Life of Madison re- 
ports that premiums received on new 
business in the first nine months of 
this year exceeded by 45 per cent 
those for the same period last year 

The Lincoln National Life reports 
that $11,918,870 more regular bus- 
iness was paid for during the first 
three-quarters of this year than last. 

The Confederation Life Association 
of Toronto issued, during September, 
Total 
insurance in force at the end of Sep- 
$374,166,302, of which 
ordinary and the 


$3.418,697 of new business. 
tember was 
$346.679.548 was 
rest group. 

The Southland Life, Baltimore, 
shows a 23.3 per cent gain in volume 
for last month over September, 1934. 
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Taxation of Proceeds 
(Concluded from page 23) 


greatest defect of the old-time life 
insurance was found to be the fact 
that when considerable lump sums 
came into the hands of depend- 
ents their business inexperience 
frequently resulted in the early 
dissipation of the proceeds of the 
foresight and self-sacrifices of the 
assured, The first step toward 
remedy of this evil was the prac- 
tice, which still largely prevails, 
of permitting the insured to specify 
that the principal sum should be 
paid in designated installments. 
More recently many have felt that 
they could obtain a larger return 
and greater flexibility in caring for 
a number of dependents by deposit- 
ing the policies under an insurance 
trust, as in the instant case. 

It is the contention of the ap- 
pellant that were the policies pay- 
able either in a lump sum or in in- 
stallments to the beneficiaries, they 
would not be taxable, but that the 
additional, possibly more beneficial, 
step makes them subject to the 
tax. 

With this contention this court 
cannot agree. Under such a trust 
arrangement the trust beneficiaries 
are as truly the equitable owners 
of the proceeds as if they had been 
named as beneficiaries therein. The 
trustee has a mere legal title, and 
in equity the substance rather than 
the form of the transaction is of 
transcendent importance. Any ex- 
tension such as is here contended 
for by the appellant would of neces- 
sity have to be reached by implica- 
tion from the altered terms of the 
statute. No such implication arises 
from the words used; in fact, the 
presumption is the reverse, both for 
the reasons stated and because the 
Legislature when it desired to im- 
pose a tax upon the proceeds of 
life insurance policies in section 
249-b, paragraph (g), of the Tax 
Law (added by Laws of 1925, chap. 
320, as amd., by Laws of 1926, 
chap. 365) used unmistakable lan- 
guage to evince such intention. 


Continuing to meet the objections 
of the State Tax Commission, the 
court disposed of the objection that 
the trust agreement was made in con- 
templation of death by adopting lan- 
guage previously used by the Appel- 
late Division in the Matter of Voor- 


hees, 200 A. D. 259, as follows: 


The appellants claim that this 
disposition of the policies and their 
proceeds is testamentary in char- 
acter and the power of revocation 
suspended the completion of the 
transfer of the policies until the 
power could not be exercised be- 
cause of death. The court, in de- 
termining whether there is here a 
transfer taxable under the statute, 
looks at the nature and essence and 
effect of the transfer. (Matter of 
Orvis, 223 N.Y. 1.) Generally a life 
insurance policy is not properly ac- 
quired for the benefit of the owner; 
it is not an investment, or part of 
his estate; it returns him no in- 
come; nor generally is it an instru- 
ment for his present or future use, 
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but rather a contract to secure pay- 
ment of sum after his death to an- 
other, the beneficiary named there- 
in, The intent of the assured with 
respect to these policies seems 
plain; he acquired the several 
policies and assigned them to pro- 
vide a trust fund for the benefit 
of his wife, his son and others after 
his death; and by the trust deeds 
he directed how, under what con- 
ditions, when and to whom pay- 
ments therefrom should be made 
after his death. By his plan he 
was not distributing after death 
property valuable to him or his 
estate * * *, He has indeed by 
his trust deeds directed how the 
proceeds of these policies shall be 
distributed after death, and named 
the conditions under which the 
beneficiaries should take. But this 
is the effect in principle of every 
life policy payable at death to an- 
other than the assured or his estate. 
Considering the nature of the prop- 
erty, we do not consider that the 
plan of the assured should be held 
to be of a testamentary character. 
The reserved right of revocation, 
standing alone, is in substance the 
right to name a new beneficiary, 
which is the right which exists gen- 
erally under life insurance policies. 
* * * That he has availed himself of 
the assignments and a trust deed to 
dispose of these proceeds no more 
indicates an intent to defeat the 
Transfer Tax Law than does the 
procuring of a life policy payable 
to another than himself or his 
estate. 


The appeal of the State Tax Com- 
mission was dismissed and the pro- 
ceeds of the policies collected under 
the trust indenture, declared free of 
taxation. The determination of the 
court of original jurisdiction was af- 
firmed without opinion by the Appel- 
late Division and the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York. (238 A. D. 763; 
256 N. Y. 608.) 

Since the decision aforementioned, 
New York has enacted an entirely 
new statute to cover tax on decedents’ 
estates whic his known as Article 10c 
of the Tax Law. In the new statute 
the sections have been broken up and 
renumbered but the words are there 
and the purpose is there. It is a de- 
batable question as to what position 
the courts will take when the same 
question is presented under the new 
statute. 


Modern Woodmen 
Teams Meet 


Thirteen drill teams of the Modern 
Woodmen of America recently demon- 
strated their skill at a class induction 
held in Decatur, Ill., at which repre- 
sentatives throughout that state were 
present. Nearly 1500 members at- 
tended—among them A. R. Talbot of 
Lincoln, Neb., national president, and 
George Hatzenbuhler, chairman of the 
national board. 


Your Part in Local Self- 
Government 


Have you ever noticed in your sgo- 
licitation of life insurance how many 
of your prospects are non-money- 
minded? How hazy are their ideas 
on loans, interest, discount, and 
taxes? Not all of them, of course, 
but so many! And if you are fair in 
your thought and try to recall some 
of your confusion when you first be- 
gan to learn those fundamentals of 
life insurance contracts that seem so 
simple to you now, you may recog- 
nize in your former self one of this 
almost limitless group of persons that 
have difficulty with anything that has 
an arithmetical tinge. 

The fact is that you have gradually 
come to have a basis for understand- 
ing financial matters in your con- 
tinual thinking and discussion of life 
insurance needs that is quite outside 
the experience of most of your fel- 
lows. (Of course, you are modest 
about it because no one knows better 
than you do how easy it is for you 
to get beyond your depth.) 

Go to a local civic gathering and 
what do you hear? Taxes are too 
high; they must be lower. You ask 
for facts and the reply is a reitera- 
tion—taxes are too high. But why? 
Probebly no one at the meeting is 
ready to tell you. Everyone is im- 
pressed by his high taxes and by the 
fact that taxes at Homeville are 
higher than at Mount Union. 

Here is at once your opportunity 
and your responsibility. Your ex- 
perience in analyzing the needs of 
your insurance prospects will enable 
you to be helpful to your community. 
You can help find out what, if any- 
thing, is wrong. With facts discov- 
ered, you will be in a position not 
only to make suggestions, but to in- 
sist on their consideration. 

Here is a place to begin. Read 
“Financing New York City.” It is a 
70-page booklet written by a Swarth- 
more College student, William Whyte, 
and published by The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science 
at Philadelphia. It is a little master- 
piece, interesting, simple, understand- 
able, and full of facts and suggestions 
as to what to do and what not to do 
in city financing. That such a study 
could be produced by an undergradu- 
ate college student regarding facts 
and conditions in a place like New 
York City should be convincing that, 
with a little effort, you can do the 
same with reference to your home 
community, and in the doing you will 
gain in self-confidence and in the 
confidence and knowledge of your 
neighbors. 
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New Home Office Building of The Columbia Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 








Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Sept. 29 ment Oct. 6 ment Oct. 13 ment Oct. 20 ment 
~~ Peepeste $252,116 8.04 $173,216 2.47 $187.940 2.48 $372,388 4.43 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 443,668 14.14 2,401,471 34.21 216,858 2.86 1,916,964 22.81 
ee eee ee $695,784 22.18 $2,574,687 36.68 $404,798 5.34 $2,289,352 27.24 
Pc cnicsndisienaesinsiones $69,561 2.22 $148,812 2.12 $161,073 2.12 $202,306 2.41 
DEE. ccccidbanibaeksCeneeienieeeehns . .sseees see tt ee se ae SSET OD : . siete ci ; 
CE occ auctadtnaheenseeaunayecers $69,561 2.22 $148,812 2.12 $161,073 2.12 $202,306 2.41 
Public Utility Securities ; 
Bande — tise 5ci ae ae $619,348 19.74 $3,343,398 47.63 $3,008,985 39.67 $603,541 7.18 
DEE  wetudhdnssecdaddhnsdneseiweennees 95,596 — @ @ .q. #4 #£-esn0s ihe 4,337 .06 13,218 16 
TD vitcdcedeccdevetnessseesecens - $714,944 22.79 $3,343,398 47.63 $3,013,322 39.73 $616,759 7.34 
Government Securities a etd - : : , . ; 
U. S. Government Bonds ............+. $180,250 5.75 “$262,000 3.73 *$947,600 12.49 +#$1,420,969 16.91 
Camadiam BemGs .ccccccccccevcecsccces 108,925 3.47 169,910 2.42 44,505 59 99,373 1.18 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... —— ..««.--- ene beens sates 5 enh’ nat 
State, County, Municipal ..........+-+. 1,331,338 42.44 7.20 1,974,89 26.04 662.497 31.68 
TE cbs tbs db wséohson ced scesecsece "$1,620,513 51.66 13.35 $2,966,997 39.12 $4,182,839 49.77 
Miscellaneous Securities ; : 
i ceotcecadesedesReensheveeeeuneas gq seb6es eee TrTTT ee $1,000,000 13.18 $1,100,000 13.09 
DD dcuseewesaseeeues the soe eeRewene $36,000 1.15 $15,000 22 39,000 51 12,345 15 
TD -ineeenskeds cnn smeeedeesenaraene : $36,000 1.15 $15,000 22 $1,039,000 13.69 $1,112,345 13.24 
Recapitulation , . "9 45 
_. SRT TTT TEE TET TL oan $2,309,422 73.62 $4,429,645 63.10 94.09 $6,088, 72.45 
DD dcciddwekeneeneneseseesretavenees 131,596 4.20 15,000 22 57 31 
EONS cccccccccscccvcccccseccecccsvesces 695,784 22.18 2,574,687 36.68 5.34 2, 27.24 
tl, «- - csiahanechbaknuaiaianndees "$3,136,802 100.00 $7,019,332 100.00 $7,585,190 100.00 $8,403,601 100.00 
*Including $3.975 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. Including $485,156 Bonds received in exchange for 


mortgages through Federal refinancing. tIncluding $27,400 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. {Including 
$46,100 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 
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HE Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Company has announced a general 


revision of participating premium 


rates and non-forfeiture values and 
policy forms. Changes in participat- 
ing rates have involved small in- 
creases for certain plans and ages, 


and decreases for others. Non-forfeit- 
ure values have been generally revised 
to provide for a small increase in the 
surrender charge for policy years up 
to and including the ninth. There is 
no surrender charge for the tenth 
policy year or after, and the surrender 
charge does not exceed $10 per $1,000 
for any year. 

A supplemental Family Income and 
Family Maintenance Agreement will 
be issued by means of a rider attached 
to regular ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, retirement and income en- 
dowment policies. The period elected 
may be for 10, 15 or 20 years. 

The extra premiums required under 
the family income agreement are not 
payable for the full family income 
period, but only for 15 years under 
the 20 year plan, for 12 years under 
the 15 year plan, and for seven years 
under the 10 year plan. The extra 
premium for the family maintenance 
provision, however, is payable through 
the entire period of 10, 15 or 20 years 
as selected by the applicant. Rates for 
the extra premiums for the family in- 
come and family endowments and sup- 





AND 


COSTS 


plemental agreements are shown in 
the table below. 

Under the family income provision, 
if death occurs within the designated 
period of 10, 15 or 20 years, a month- 
ly income of 1 per cent of the face 
amount of the policy to which the 
agreement is attached is payable 10, 
15 or 20 years respectively, from date 
of issue, at which time the face 
amount of the policy is payable. 

Under the family maintenance pro- 
vision, if death occurs within the 
designated period of 20, 15 or 10 years, 
the monthly income of 1 per cent of 
the face amount will be paid for 20, 
15 or 10 years respectively, from the 





Age at Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
Issuet+ Year Year Year Year Year 
0o* $100 $200 $400 $600 $800 
1 200 400 600 800 1,000 
2 400 600 800 1,000 seee 
3 600 800 1,000 sees 
4 800 1,000 ecce 
*For children under 6 months of age the 


age at issue is 
tAge at issue 
birthday. 


date of death of the insured, at which 
time the face amount of the policy is 
payable. 

Rates and values for the Indianap- 
olis Life juvenile policies have also 
been completely revised and several 
new plans added. The new graded 
death benefit schedule gives full death 
benefits at age five, i. e., for ages at 
issue five and over the face amount is 
payable as a death benefit, for ages at 


refers to age at nearest 





COVERAGES 


issue four and under, the amount of 
death benefit for each $1,000 ultimate 
is graded as shown in table below. 
After the policy anniversary near- 
est the fifth birthday of the insured, 
the death benefit for all ages at issue 
is equal to the ultimate amount. 
Juvenile policies are issued from 
birth to age nine on children of repu- 
table families where home conditions 
are satisfactory and where no ques- 
tion of speculative motive exists. The 
minimum amount will be $1,000. 
There is no fixed maximum amount as 
each case will be decided on its own 
merits. Annual premium rates on 
juvenile policies without the waiver 
of premium disability benefits on the 
continuous premium endowment at 
ages 55 and 65, 20-Payment Endow- 
ment at 65, 20-Year Endowment and 
20-Payment Life are as follows: 





JUVENILE POLICIES 





C. P. 20-Pay. 
Endow- Endow- 20-Year 20 
ment at ment Endow- 
Age 55 or 657 at 65 ment 
0* $17.25 $46.62 
1 17.25 46.94 
2 17.25 46.77 
3 17.25 46.44 
4 17.25 46.05 
5 15.16 45.67 
6 15.20 45.42 
7 15.38 45.29 21. 
8 15.63 45.24 22.13 
9 15.90 45.25 22.35 





*For children under 6 months of age the 
age at issue is 

+Maturing at age 55 for ages at issue 4 and 
under and maturing at age 65 for ages at 
issue 5 and over. 














INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM RATES PER $1,000—WITHOUT P.W. OR T.D. DISABILITY BENEFITS 


(AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 312% BASIS) 














Additional 
Endowments Premiums for Non-Participating 
Life $$ —$§ —$_ —____~— —, — — NA 
NW -- Income Income Income Family 

10 20 30 End End End Family Mainte- 5-Year 10-Year Ordinary 
Age Ordinary Payment Payment Payment 20 Year atAge55 atAge60 at Age 65 Income* nance* Termt Term? Life 
20 $17.27 $41.66 $26.06 $21.07 $46.05 $34.53 $27.68 $22.99 $5.67 $7.40 $7.94 $8.08 $13.77 
25 19.33 45.24 28.35 23.00 46.63 42.36 32.93 26.84 6.04 8.10 8.24 8.33 15.48 
30 21.97 49.55 31.14 25.41 47.42 53.69 40.20 31.98 6.69 9.49 8.43 8.71 17.68 
35 25.41 54.75 34.58 28.49 48.58 71.10 50.70 38.90 8.13 12.12 9.06 9.75 20.82 
10 29.98 61.01 38.90 32.56 50.38 101.01 66.79 48.86 10.82 16.69 10.60 11.88 25.05 
45 36.16 68.63 44.50 38.11 53.3 161.57 94.40 64.08 15.30 23.91 13.46 15.58 30.65 
50 44.66 8.02 51.95 45.91 16 149.99 90.02 22.33 eas 18.26 21.59 38.08 
55 56.36 89.60 62.14 57.01 99 141.52 eee 25.89 30.89 47.97 
60 72.65 104.21 76.53 78.51 te 37.61 44.88 61.24 





*The minimum policy to which 


*Convertible within four and seven years respectively. 


the Family Income or Family Maintenance provision is attached is $2,500. Rates shown are for the 20 year plan. 





CASH VALUES 
20-Payment Life 


Life Paid-Up at 70 


20-Year Endowment 








Ordinary Life 

Age At End of Age At End of Age At End of Age At End of 
at a —_—_—_~_____ at ——_ at d at cr A 

Issue 5 10 15 20 Issue 5 10 15 20 Issue 5 10 15 20 Issue 5 7 10 15 
20 $21 $67 $114 $169 20 $56 $156 $270 $410 20 24 73 $125 $186 20 $156 $239 $387 $661 
25 28 82 139 206 25 63 174 301 456 25 31 91 155 230 25 155 238 386 660 
30 36 101 171 251 30 71 195 337 508 30 40 113 192 284 30 153 237 385 658 
35 46 125 209 302 35 80 219 377 566 35 53 143 241 351 35 152 235 383 657 
40 58 154 253 358 40 91 247 420 626 40 67 181 302 436 40 150 234 382 655 
45 72 187 301 416 45 104 27 463 688 45 87 231 382 552 45 150 234 381 651 

_ 50 87 223 350 473 50 117 302 502 746 50 117 302 502 746 50 150 234 37 644 
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